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World Conference on Peace Will Meet at Washington Nov. 11 


FTER considerable parleying, the 
A powers that are to take part in 

the discussion of the Far Eastern 
and disarmament questions signified 
their acceptance of President Harding’s 
invitation. Nov. 11 was agreed to as 
an appropriate date for the opening of 
the conference, as this will be the 
third anniversary of the cessation of 
hostilities in the World war. The ex- 
change of the formal invitations and 
acceptances still remains, but the con- 
ference itself is now assured, and that 
is a very important step toward a 
general and lasting peace. Japan 
has been very wary of joining in 
the movement, as she was afraid 
that the peacemakers; after they 
once got together, might take up 
and dispose of questions which vi- 
tally affect her interests, thus mak- 
ing her the goat. President Hard- 
ing has assured her that the mat- 
ters to be settled will be made 
known in advance so that she will 
not be taken at a disadvantage, and 
that everything will be open and 
aboveboard. Japan is in the most 
ticklish position of any of the na- 
tions in this matter. She has an 
alliance with Great Britain, as we 
know, and to some extent they will 
stand together. However, Great 
Britain will not do anything to 
seriously oppose the interests of 
the United States. These three 
powers are the ones that dominate 
the situation, and some authorities 
believe that if a tripartite alliance 
or understanding can be arranged 
between them it will be the best 
thing in sight. Premier Massey of 
New Zealand, urging such a plan, 
says: “If such an agreement can be 
brought about at Washington we 
shall have made more progress toward 
the millennium than many people 
deemed possible.” In other words if 
this “big three” can agree, the other 
nations will fall in line. The Pacific 
region is regarded as the scene of the 
next great conflict of power, and Japan, 
the British empire and the United 
States are the three elements whose in- 
terests center and clash there. The in- 
terests of each are more or less antag- 
onistic to those of the others, so that 
any amicable agreement will call for 
substantial concessions from each. The 
conference will not be merely a de- 
bdting society, discussing hypothetical 
questions; it will be a great solemn 
council whose devout aim will be to 
reconcile the opposing interests on as 
just a basis as possible and thus remove 
for a long time to come any excuse for 


war or preparations for war. This is a 
large order, for we now know how 
easy it is to declare peace when there 
is no peace. Peace has to be based on 
solid foundations, and it cannot be cre- 
ated by a mere “scrap of paper.” Hence 
the statesmen who are chosen to repre- 
sent the nations in this coming peace 
conference will have a very big and 
difficult task to perform, and there will 
have to be great tolerance and patience 
shown if the undertaking is to be a 
success. In the old Quaker meeting- 
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house in Philadelphia from which Wil- 
liam Penn issued his appeal for univer- 
sal peace, the Society ‘of Friends, at 
their recent quarterly meeting, took ac- 
tion strongly supporting the movement 
and urging the press of the country to 
do everything possible to bring about 
peace through disarmament. President 
Harding has urged congress to post- 
pone action, until after the conference, 
on the bill to allow American vessels 
to use the Panama canal free of tolls. 
The Democratic platform of 1912 prom- 
ised free tolls, but President Wilson 
backed out on it. The Republican plat- 
form of 1920 again promised it, but 
President Harding wants to back out 
on it, or at least have it held up. This 
Panama toll question is one of those 
monkey-wrenches that some people 
like to throw into the international ma- 


chinery. England and the United 
States, under old treaties, have a joint 
moral claim on any canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Pacific. Under the 
agreement, the ships of all nations are 
to be treated alike. The United States 
cannot afford to repudiate that agree- 
ment and throw the canal open free to 
its own ships, thus discriminating 
against foreign ships. If such a con- 
cession is to be made to American ship- 
ping it can only be after the negotia- 
tion of a new agreement. England has 
not shown any disposition to re- 
lease us from our contract in the 
matter. President Harding knows 
that if this delicate subject were 
stirred up at this time it would put 
the other nations in a very poor 
frame of mind to discuss. peace and 
disarmament. It is settled that the 
language to be used at the confer- 
ence will be English. This will be 
an innovation as French has been 
the diplomatic language generally 
in the past. At the Paris peace con- 
ference both French and English 
were used. France is not pleased 
at the idea of making English the 
official language. There are others 
also who are not quite pleased at 
the arrangements for the party. 
President Gompers of the Federa- 
tion of Labor demands that organ- 
ized labor shall be represented at 
the conference, as it was at the 
Paris conference. This however is 
out of the question. Ours is not a 
governnment of or for any special 
classes. If representation were 
given to the labor unions, who 
total only 4,000,000 out of 105,000,- 
000 people, there would be just as 
much reason for giving it to the 
churches, the secret societies, the 
corporations, the farmers, and every- 
body else, and we would have repre- 
sentation without responsibility. The 
majority of Americammage- workers and 
they are represente established 
government, Thayxp & fey the offi- 


cials who are or them, and 
these officials artes . support the 
constitutionygad the [38s *kagpresenta- 


tives of labo@fm ons ar bodies 
are not elected’ e or sworn 
and they are u obligation to 
uphold the public intérests; hence it 
would be highly improper to allow any 
private organizations or interests to 
directly take part. Popular govern- 
ment requires that those who have the 
power must also have the responsibil- 
ity. The voters must know whom to 
hold responsible, and must be able to 
register their verdict at the polls. Gov- 
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ernment by classes would be ruinous. 

President Harding, on his trip in 
New England, has spoken of the peace 
conference with fervent hopefulness, 
but he does not expect impossibilities. 
At Portland, Me., he expressed his grat- 
itude to the people for the cordial 
greetings he had everywhere received. 
He said he knew that all these honors 
were not bestowed on him personally, 
as he had been there before and “you 
scarcely noticed it.” He went on: “You 
have come to me because I am your 
spokesman. When a man is a candidate 
for oflice he is always seeking to come 
among you and make himself heard, 
but when a man is in office the people 
want him to come among them and he 
ought to come among them and be 
heard and hear from them. That’s as it 
should be, for this isa popular govern- 
ment, and let me say to you that no 
president ever could do anything of 
which the American people did not ap- 
prove. 

“Let me tell you also that it is a diffi- 
cult thing to conduct the government 
of the United States. We have just 
emerged from a cataclysmic world war. 
Things have been turned upside down. 
It is a time when America must keep 
her hat on straight, when America must 
be confident of herself. And I like to 
say in passing that I have more confi- 
dence in America today than I ever had 
before in all my life. I believe America 
has found her soul and has found the 
inspiration to become not only the first 
great republic of the earth, as we are, 
but to grow into the mightiest power 
in the world, leading mankind to high- 
er and higher levels. 

“Knowing your sentiment, I have re- 
cently been able to ask the great na- 
tions of the earth to meet with us 
around the council table and look each 
other in the face just as neighbors 
should look each other in the face, and 
ask each other why there should be 
any war. We are going to have that 
kind of a conference and IT hope it will 
be my fortune before my term of office 
is done to say that our America some- 
how appealed to the conscience of man- 
kind and that in the awakening of the 
conscience we put aside conflict. That's 
a fine idea for America.” 


More Flax to Grow 


We used to import most of our flax 
fiber from Russia, but now about the 
only thing Russia furnishes the world 
is red propaganda. This makes it nec- 
essary for us to grow more of our own 
flax. Probably the use of linen in 
Russia has been discontinued as smack- 
ing too much of capitalism—and work. 
We used to get from that country about 
80 per cent of the flax fiber used in 
the making of linen. 

Before the war the spinning mills 
of the United States used about 10,000 
tons of flax fiber a year, which repre- 
the growth of about 60,000 
acres. Most of this fiber was imported 
from Russia. Belgium and Ireland pro- 
duce it too, but they also manufac- 
ture it. 

Now the government has established 
an. oflice of fiber investigation and is 
trying to promote the production of 
that article in this country by seeking 
new fields for it, developing improved 
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strains of the fiber flax, testing new 
machinery and studying the diseases 
to which flax is subject. Heretofore 
some of the Middle Western states have 
been relied on for our production. 

But the general slump in prices of 
farm produce has already hit flax pro- 
duction. In 1920 about 6000 acres of 
flax were grown in the United States. 
The estimated average for 1921 is about 
3000. The demand for linen in this 
country is as great or greater than it 
ever was and will doubtless keep on 
growing. It would be well for us to 
produce our own supply. 


Crops Injured by Drouth 


The weather this summer has got 
completely out of joint, not only in 
this country but in most of the other 
countries. It is many years since there 
has been such general and long-con- 
tinued hot and dry weather. Ireland, 
usually so green, is nearly burned to 
a cinder. In France there is an acute 
shortage of all green stuff. Reports 
from other parts of the world are 
along the same line. 

These unfavorable conditions are re- 
flected in the crop estimates just put 
out by the U. S. agricultural depart- 
ment. Ordinarily when one crcep is 
below par, other crops will show up 
unusually well and thus a balance is 
preserved. But this year practically 
everything is suffering. The condition 
of potatoes is very bad and the re- 
duced estimate puts the crop at only 
316,000000. bushels, with a condition 
of only 66 per cent. 

The total wheat crop estimate is cut 
to 757,000,000 bushels, corn 3,000,000,- 
000 bushels, oats 1,140,000,000 bushels, 
barley 170,000,000. Corn shows the 
best condition of any of the big staple 
crops—84 per cent. Hay is 83, with 
crop of 95,000,000 tons forecast. To- 
bacco is estimated at 890,000,000 pounds 
—condition 67. Rice 34,000,000 bushels 
—cvndition 86. App- will be a poor 
crop on the whole—total 110,000,000 
bushels—or only a bushel apiece for 
each of us. Peaches are put at 31,000,- 
000 bushels. Peanuts 38,000,000 bushels. 
Cotton only 8,200,000 bales. Sweet po- 
tatoes 115,000,000 bushels. 

Many people said it would be better 
to have smaller crops and get more 
money for them. Providence seems to 
have taken them at their word and 
given them what they wished for. How- 
ever, there are still large stocks re- 
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The invitation.—New York World. 
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maining from the crops of previous 
years, so that there ought not to be 
acute suffering in this country. Crop 
prices on the whole have probably 
touched bottom, and the tendency now 
will be for them to rise somewhat, ow- 
ing to the short production. 


The Preparation of Lumineus Paints 

For centuries, observes a writer in 
the Scientific American, scientists have 
envied the firefly because of his ability 
to do naturally what they cou!d neither 
reproduce nor explain; he makes a per- 
fect light—one in which all the energy 
expended apparently is turned into lu- 
minosity. But as man with his mechan- 
ism has surpassed the eagle in the air, 
so has he given the firefly cause for en- 
vy by producing an artificial light 
which unfailingly glows year in and 
year out. One can have such a “per- 
fect light” simply by buying a $2 watch 
with an illuminated dial. 

The French scientist Becquerel while 
experimenting with phosphorescent 
substances left a piece of pitchblende 
overnight on a holder containing a sen- 
sitized photographic plate. When the 
plate was developed an outline of the 
pitchblende was found on it. After 
further investigation he arrived at the 
conclusion that the substance emitted 
a peculiar penetrating ray which could 
not be explained as a mere manifesta- 
tion of phosphorescence. In 1890 Mme. 
Curie succeeded in isolating the sub- 
stance which has been named radium. 

Once more radium and phosphores- 
cence are linked in radium luminous 
materials. What we see in observing 
the glow of a luminous watch dial in 
the dark is the phosphorescent glow of 
zine sulphid and not that of radium. 
This explains why radium, worth about 
$120,000 per thimbleful, can be used in 
the preparation of a paint to be applied 
to the dial of a watch selling for $2. 

Light has t' effect of actually al- 
tering the structure of certain sub- 
stances. That is, the cells or crystals 
which compose the substance are stress- 
ed by light so that they change their 
shape and this change sometimes al- 
ters the properties of the material. For 
instance light affects selenium, causing 
changes in the crystalline structure and 
thus affecting the electrical conductiv- 
ity of the metal. A _ similar change 
takes place in all the so-called phos- 
phorescent substances. The cells, dis- 
torted by light, have an elastic quality 
by virtue of which when the light is re- 
moved they.gradualiy resume their nor- 
mal shape, giving off light in the proc- 
ess. This light gradually dies away as 
the crystals approach normal and the 
light they give at best lasts but an hour 
or two. 

These phosphor substances be- 
have in the presence of radium exact- 
ly as though they were exposed to light. 
So far as known at present the sub- 
stance most sensitive to the presence 
of radium is zinc sulphid. Therefore 
this compound which is comparatively 
inexpensive is used as the base of all 
commercial luminous preparations. 
Only a very minute quantity of radium 
is required; about five per cent of the 
world’s annual production of one ounce 
of radium suffices to make luminous 
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the millions of watch and clock dials, 
instrument dials, etc. 

The smaller the amount of radium 
used the better the luminous paint. The 
powerful radium rays gradually de- 
stroy the structure of the zinc crystals. 
Then they lose their phosphorescent 
quality. Chemists have sought to pro- 
duce a phosphorescent substance which 
will stand up longest under the ter- 
rific bombardment of the radium rays 
and which at the same time will emit 
a maximum of light. At present only 
about 1/20 as much radium is used as 
was thought necessary in making lum- 
inous material four years ago. The 
zine crystals now last from 15 to 20 
years, although the radium lasts for 
centuries. 

In the preparation of luminous paints 
care is taken to obtain chemically 
pure zinc sulphid and to have perfect- 
ly formed crystals—elongated hexa- 
gons. Under the microscope the crys- 
tals, in the presence of radium, have a 
slightly irregular shape and are sur- 
rounded by a sort of halo of light. 

Luminous dials etc. should be kept 
out of the light as much as possible in 
order to prolong their luminosity. The 
light imposes a new strain on the crys- 
tals already stressed by radium rays. 
This hastens the process of disintegra- 
tion. Strong sunlight, especially at the 
seashore where ozone intensifies the 
ultra-violet rays, has a very destruc- 
tive effect on luminous material. For 
this reason manufacturers guarantee 
the paint for only 10 years, about half 
of its normal life. 

Great care is necessary in preparing 
the paint. It is mixed in such a way 
as not to crush the tiny crystals of zinc 
sulphid. It cannot be brushed onto the 
surface to be coated like ordinary 
paint for that would break the crys- 
tals and reduce the luminosity as well 
as shorten the life of the paint. It is 
deposited in tiny drops from the tip of 
a fine brush. Paint made luminous by 
radium is perhaps the most delicate 
and sensitive of all manufactured sub- 
stances. 





Boston Mayor Gladdens “Boyville” 


The sweltering days which accom- 
pany our hot spells hit the city folks 
preity hard, especially the youngsters. 
The street urchins dress as close to na- 
ture as an elastic law permits, but 
even then are unable to obtain relief. 
The cliff-like dwellers of the tenements 
seek possibile coolness on fire-escapes, 
doorsteps and city parks, but general- 
ly are disappointed. All suffer intense- 
ly. Those who can, sleep out on pub- 
lic greens or on the sands of near-by 
bathing beaches. To such sights the 
guardians of law and order must simu- 
late temporary blindness. 

But when some “little feller” dares 
to invade the sacred precincts and cool- 
ing waters of a public fountain in lieu 
of the “ole swimmin’ hole,” so dear to 
the hearts of his more fortunate coun- 
try cousins, he invariably starts some- 
thing. Smartly frocked Madame, though 
herself displaying much flesh and a 
generous expanse of spider-web ho- 
siery, straightens up amid the deep up- 
holstery of a luxurious limousine long 
enough to murmur “disgusting” and 
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beckon to an ever-present policeman. 
And, because a city ordinance is a city 
ordinance and must be enforced, the 
wearer of the shield, no matter how 
it might go against his grain, has to 
chase away this offending mite of hu- 
manity. Then, giving the upholder of 
law and dignity one of her sweetest 
standard smiles, Madame drives away 
to the country club, gratified in the 
knowledge that she is so active in af- 
fairs of public welfare and morals. 
Mayor Peters of Boston has endeared 
himself to the hearts of the children 
of that city by installing a system of 
street shower-baths for their use. The 
device is simply a piece of four-inch 
pipe seven feet long, which is attached 
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to an ordinary fire plug. Its street side 
is punctured with holes through which 
the water sprays. About 50 boys and 
girls can enjoy the invigorating sprin- 
kle without crowding. The expense 
to the city is not worth mentioning. 
A plumber could fashion one at small 
cost. Mayor Peters not only developed 
the idea but is having the showers op- 
erated throughout the city on all hot 
days. In the jargon of the street gamin 
he is ‘‘a good sport.” 

In other municipalities the city fire- 
men have been in the habit of cooling 
off the young population by rigging up 
sections of hose at vantage points. Both 
boys and girls enjoy these impromptu 
baths. While the costumes called into 
service as bathing suits are quite as- 
sorted and foreign to such duty, the 
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Will they come to an agreement ?—Cartoon 
in Chicago Tribune, Copyright 1921. 
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laughter. and shrieks of happiness 
which arise from the youngsters en- 
joying such a wetting is something cal- 
culated to arouse fond recollections in 
the memory of even the most stony- 
hearted among the observers. 


ee 


Provided Luxuries for Cows 


R. J. Thompson, treasurer of the Hor- 
mel Packing Co., of Austin, Minn., has 
admitted the embezzlement of at least 
$200,000. His princely style of main- 
taining his farm proved his undoing. 
Beautiful parks decorated his farm. He 
built a dancing pavilion costing $30,- 
000 and a hotel with 50 rooms. He had 
a 10-acre playground for children and 
built an artificial lake. He spent a for- 
tune to house his $300,000 herd of Hol- 
stein cows and his $20,000 hogs. His 
cows were cleaned with vacuum clean- 
ers, and electric fans were arranged to 
drive the flies to a room where they 
were killed by gases. The hog barn 
was steam heated. A cottage for his 
hired man was finished with $10,000 
worth of rugs and draperies and con- 
tained a billiard room, sun room and 
dance hall. 


Jests in Church Architecture 

Whenever a new building is erected, 
fun-loving architects must perpetrate 
numerous pranks in the architectural 
decorations of the structure. At least, 
that is how the architects of the mil- 
lion-dollar St. Thomas’s_ Episcopal 
church in New York explain how cer- 
tain unseemly jests are incorporated in 
the sculpture work and wood carving 
on the edifice. 

Chief among the church’s unique fea- 
tures is a huge dollar sign carved in 
granite over the “bride’s door,” under 
which many of Manhattan’s ultra-fash- 
ionable have passed on their way to 
the altar. There was another vacant 
space near by so the mischievous ar- 
chitects chiseled a lover’s knot. Since 
the initial discovery, amused New York 
has also brought to light a row of 
carved heads, about the size of a fist, 
presumably depicting Fifth avenue 
types, ranging from a monocled dandy 
and a lounge lizard down to a sprightly 
feminine figure emblematic of a “20th 
century divorcee.” 

The architects maintain that it is 
traditional to have hidden satire and 
humor in church as well as other de- 
signs. Accordingly they show where 
their fun is also carried out in wood 
carvings that decorate the interior of 
the same church. One particular carv- 
ing is entitled “Prohibition” and de- 
picts Bacchus, the god of wine, being 
tumbled from a keg by a woman with a 
spear. To one side is a carved lemon 
typifying “soft drinks.” 

Another work of art shows the Rus- 
sian bear receiving soviet medicine 
from two monkeys, represeniing Le- 
nine and Trotzky. A third shows cap- 
ital and labor engaged in a struggle. 
The figure of labor, attired in overalls, 
is mixing it up with a lean, bewhis- 
kered man in a high hat who is backed 
up against the Woolworth building. A 
slam is taken at the financiers by two 
money bags bearing the initials “J. P. 
M.” (probably J. Pierpont Morgan). 

Other carvings show airplanes, autos, 
locomotives, telephones and heads of 
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such celebrities as Woodrow Wilson, 
King George, King Albert, Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, Gen Pershing, Marshal 
Foch, Admiral Beatty, Herbert Hoover 
and Gen. March; also a military figure 
labeled “An Aviator” and a sailor term- 
ed “A Gob.” Still another shows a Sal- 
vation Army lassie handing out dough- 
nuts. The church was built 10 years 
ago, but carvings have been added 
since. The architects say that the 
rector was acquainted with their frolic- 
some work, but this he denies. Many 
of the old cathedrals of Europe bear 
caricatures of great personages. In 
some cases the victims are represented 
as grotesque gargoyles or other fabu- 
lous monsters. Michael Angelo “slam- 
med” one of his enemies by immortal- 
izing him in stone and showing him in 
hell. 


Would Block Ford’s R. R. Reductions 


The writer of a comic opera or pol- 
itical satire could find some good ma- 
terial in the contortions that many peo- 
ple are going through in their effort 
to prevent prices from coming down to 
normal. When Henry Ford bought that 
little one-horse railroad—the Detroit, 
Toledo and Ironton—they didn’t real- 
ize that he was going to use it as a 
prod to worry the price-boosters. But 
what did he do but go and announce 
reductions in freight rates. 

Such a thing is regarded in many 
quarters as almost criminal. It is true 
that the high freight rates are a bar- 
rier to trade many times more formid- 
able than the much-discussed “tariff 
wall,” but though Ford demonstrated 
how to cut down this barrier he meets 
with no general encouragement. The 
labor leaders went after him because 
they were afraid the reductions might 
mean the lowering of wages from the 
war level. Then the interstate com- 
merce commission, moved by a silly 
law, tried to block Ford’s reductions; 
he was deflating too fast, it said. Then 
the big railroad managers, coal opera- 
tors and other magnates jumped on 
him; he was setting an example which 
they could not follow; he will “de- 
moralize” business, they complained. 

And so we find that there is a gen- 
eral conspiracy to keep prices from be- 
ing deflated. Everybody knows this, 
but it is not often that the conspirators 
will expose themselves as they did 
when Ford prodded them up. The coal 
dealers tell us that coal is going to be 
higher still. The miners refuse to lis- 
ten to any suggestion of lower wages. 

The railroads, even at the present ex- 
orbitant freight rates, are not making 
enough to render them a good invest- 
ment. Wages of railroad workers are 
being gradually reduced. Also some of 
the. rules which were forced on the 
railroads daring the war period and 
which made it necessary to employ two 
or three men to do a job are being got 
rid of. But the government has re- 
fused to allow the claim of the rail- 
roads for the losses they sustained on 
pacomnt of the reduced efliciency of 

abor. 








Sympathetic Old Lady—What’s the mat- 
ter, my dear? 

Child (tearfully)—Mother’s got 
medicine, and won’t give me none! 
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Women Burn Two Stills. Women of 
Brooks county, Ga., have declared war 
on moonshiners and have already burn- 
ed two illicit stills which they dis- 
covered. Following the burning, the 
women stated that as a measure of pro- 
tection for their families they would 
destroy all stills set up in that sec- 
tion. 





—_—— 


Sight Returns by Divorce. In an ad- 
dress before the National Social con- 
ference at Milwaukee, Miss Frances 
Perkins said she and her associates 
had cured a man of hysterical blind- 
ness by relieving him of his lawful 
wife. Miss Perkins, formerly a mem- 
ber of the New York industrial com- 
mission, said he came before the board 
seeking compensation. Investigation 
revealed that he was suffereing from 
neurosis, brought on by fear preying 
on his mind. It was found that the 
man’s wife had deserted him and that 
he was living in bigamy with another 
woman. After he had been freed from 
his legal wife, the fear left him and his 
sight came back. “The speech was ul- 
tramodern, to say the least,” one of the 
delegates remarked. 


Saved From Niagara. Overcome with 
the heat a woman fell from a ledge 
near the water’s edge into the Niagara 
river a short distance above the falls. 
Her companion, fainting from the ex- 
citement, followed her. Persons see- 
ing both women slip into the river 
sounded the alarm. The first woman 
was easily fished out but the other was 
being carried near the falls when a 
man seized a rope from his auto, and 
swimming out into the river caught 
her as she passed him and towed her 
ashore. 


Queen of “Best Sellers.” According 
to information furnished by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston publishers, Gene 
Stratton Porter holds the record for 
writing the best selling novels. Harold 
Bell Wright follows her a close second. 
Miss Porter has a record to date of over 
8,130,000 books sold, and Wright up to 
the first of the year had sold 7,250,000. 
Both are still going strong. 


Women Propose Bill of Rights. A 
proposed constitutional amendment “to 
remove all forms of subjections of 
women of this country on account of 
sex or marriage” has been indorsed 
by the National Women’s Party. A 
campaign for its adoption as the 20th 
amendment will be waged by Senator 
Curtis of Kans., Rep., in the senate and 
Representative Fess of Ohio, Rep., in 
the House, While the matter is before 
congress an intensive legislative pro- 
gram will be conducted in the states 
regarding the status of women in all 
things in which they are interested. 


“Woman Nuisance” in Literature. 
Claiming that “literature in the United 
States is being strangled by petticoats,” 
Joseph Hergesheimer, an author, de- 
clares that the feminine demand for 
sweetness and light in our fiction is a 
nuisance. Authors, he says, are oblig- 
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ed to yield to the “insatiable require- 
ments” of women for wealthy heroes 
and happy endings, whereas there 
should be more of the “stern stuff” in 
our reading matter. He also says that 
“music has almost ceased to exist as a 
masculine pleasure” because the pet- 
ticoated sex want their concerts in the 
afternoon and thus deprive the tired 
business man of an evening’s relaxa- 
tion and enjoyment. From his view- 
point the feminine influence on art and 
thought in general is pernicious, but 
it is too late, for emancipated woman is 
taking her place in art, politics and oth- 
er things along with men. 


Memorial to Roosevelt. A _ nation- 
wide organization of women, the 
Women’s Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, is now actively raising funds to 
furnish and preserve the old Roosevelt 
home in New York as a means of per- 
petuating the memory of the former 
president. A Roosevelt Birthday fes- 
tival is to be held throughout the 
country on the anniversary of his birth 
Oct. 27. Sums large or small which 
people wish to contribute to the Roose- 
velt fund may be sent to the association, 
whose address is No. 1 East 57th St, 
New York. 


Soldier Safer Than Baby? Speaking 
during the hearings on the Towner 
maternity bill which recently passed 
the senate and is now before the house, 
Dr. Josephine Baker declared that a 
soldier in battle is “eight times safer 
than a baby under the present system 
of safeguarding the health of our in- 
fants.” Basing her statements on fig- 
ures covering 18 months of the war, 
Dr. Baker said that during that time 
about 37,000 men were killed and dur- 
ing the same time 300,000 babies died. 
Dr. Phillip Van Ingen, professor of 
children’s diseases at Columbia uni- 
versity, said there was more chance 
for a man of 90 to live qa week than 
for a new born baby. 


Radcliffe to Raise Funds. Under the 
leadership of Miss Mary C. Crawford 
of Boston, Radcliffe college has started 
a campaign to raise an endowment fund 
of $3,000,000. Much of the money is ex- 
pected to be raised by mexns of press 
publicity, and paid advertisements will 
play a large part in the plan of cam- 
paign. 





Prayer Vanquishes Snake. As a 
“joke,” two unbelievers dumped a rat- 
tlesnake bearing 13 rattles into the 
midst of a revival meeting being held 
at Logan, W. Va., just as the service 
was waxing warm. A panic ensued 
and all fought to leave the exit. Burly 
mountineers from a section where gun- 
play and bloodshed over trifles are stil] 
in vogue, fled precipitately. The minis- 
ter brought up the rear but left behind 
one woman who dared face the dan- 
ger. Praying aloud she walked up to 
the snake, and grasping it as it was 
about to leap, twisted and broke its 
neck. The meeting was then continued 
and many of the unbelievers, seeing the 
demonstration of faith, were converted. 





Suitor—Sir, I ask for your daughter’s 
hand. 

Father—Certainly, certainly. Take the 
one that’s always in my pocket. 
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HE anti-beer bill was passed by 

| the senate by a vote of 39 to 20 

aftera great deal of opposition had 

been expressed to some of its provi- 

sions. Opponents of the measure cen- 

tered their main attack on the methods 

of enforcing the prohibition law and 

the provision limiting the amount of 

alcohol a physician may prescribe to 
half a pint in 10 days. 


Senator Lodge started the protest 
against the methods of the prohibition 
officers in searching property and 
premises of citizens without a war- 
rant by relating the case of a man who, 
when observed by a prohibition officer 
to come out of a hotel with a package 
and get in his auto, was followed by the 
officer, who opened the package, found 
a bottle of whisky and arrested the 
man. The court dismissed the case on 
the ground of illegal arrest because it 
was made without a warrant. Other 
senators declared such searches and 
arrests had become a rule rather than 
an exception, and that though officers 
violated the law and constitutional 
rights of citizens the victims had no 
real remedy at law against the officers. 
Senator Sterling of S. Dak., in charge 
of the bill, replied that it is the general 
law that for an offense committed in 
sight of an officer there may be an ar- 
rest without warrant, and that when 
an officer suddenly sees a man violat- 
ing the prohibition law there is no 
time to get a warrant for search or ar- 
rest. Senator Nelson of Minn. added 
to this argument by stating that the 
necessity of having a warrant would 
be an aid to bootleggers. He stated 
that the bane of his state was the run- 
ning of Canadian whisky across the 
border in high-powered autos by des- 
perate men armed to the teeth. “How 
utterly useless,” he exclaimed, “it would 
be to say that before we can arrest 
that automobile of whisky, before we 
can take the whisky out of the auto, 
we must go and get a search warrant. 
It would make the law practically nu- 
gatory in that case, and we have hun- 
dreds of such cases.” 

Senator Williams of Miss. pointed out 
that there is a difference between mak- 
ing an arrest when the officer sees the 
crime committed, or about to be com- 
mitted, and search or arrest on sus- 
picion. He said: “The reason of the 
law which enables the officer to ar- 
rest for a crime committed in his pres- 
ence is to protect life and limb and 
property when there is not time to do 
it otherwise. Now a man could not 
contend that he is opening another 
man’s valise in order to protect life or 
limb or to prevent an irreparable in- 
jury to the public or to an individual.” 

As a result of the discussion Sena- 
tor Sterling accepted the Stanley 
amendment to make search without a 
warrant punishable by a $1000 fine or 
a year’s imprisonment, and the imper- 
sonation of a prohibition agent pun- 
ishable by five years imprisonment, or 
a fine of not more than $10,000, or both, 
and the amendment was passed. 

The fight against the clause limiting 
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doctors’ prescriptions was led by Sen- 
ators Pomerene of Ohio and Ransdell 
of La. Senator Ball of Del., who was a 
practicing physician for 35 years, also 
protested and stated that during the 
influenza epidemic he prescribed liq- 
uor as many as 50 times a day. “Now 
you are going to pass an act,” he said, 
“which, if it had been law then, would 
have prevented me as a physician, from 
performing what I believed to be my 
duty as a physician, my honest duty to 
the public.” 

House leaders are still mainly con- 
cerned with the problems of taxation 
and expenditures, and while the ways 
and means committee are busy as bees 
in these matters the house has debated 
and passed only minor measures. Econ- 
omy is the watchword, and every op- 
portunity is sought for a reduction of 
taxation. 

After a long conference at the White 
House between the president, Secre- 
tary Mellon and the house leaders it 
was decided to abandon the plan for 
new taxes, such as the contemplated 
ones on autos and bank checks, and by 
a drastic cutting of expenditures to 
make possible tax reductions. The new 
plan contemplates a reduction of about 
$600,000,000 in taxes, and nearly the 
same amount in government expendi- 
tures. Among the taxes to be repealed 
are the excess profits tax, half the 
transportation tax, the higher income 
surtaxes and the so-called nuisance and 
clothing luxury tax. 


Proposed cuts in expenditures in- 
cluded $350,000,000 for the various gov- 
ernment departments. The navy de- 
partment and shipping board are to 
lose $100,000,000 each while the war 
department will be cut down $50,000,- 
000. It was planned to save $50,000,- 
000 from the estimated payments to the 
railroads and to lop $25,000,000 from 
the agricultural department. Under 
the agreement the previous estimate of 
total government expenses of $4,554,- 
000,000 will be cut to $4,034,000,000. 
Chairman Madden of the appropria- 
tions committee announced a plan for 
organizing his committee into a “board 
of directors,” consisting of the chair- 
men of the various subcommittees, of 
the “largest corporation in the world, 
the government.” He said the com- 
mittee would operate in accordance 
with strict business methods and co- 
operate closely with the budget direct- 
or, Charles G. Dawes. A further proof 
of the tendency to economy was given 
when the house rejected the senate bill 
to maintain the West Point cadet corps 
at its maximum strength in spite of the 
reduction of the army and the coming 
conference for the reduction of arma- 
ments. Senator King of Utah acting 
on information that the various de- 
partments had some $500,000,000 left 
over from war time appropriations 
which they were spending at will in 
addition to the regular annual appro- 
priations, offered a bill requiring that 
money to be turned back into the 
treasury. He declared the condition 
made for extravagance and threw out 
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of joint the whole machinery of the 
budget system. 

The finance committee of the senate, 
of which Senator Penrose of Pa. is 
chairman, has been very busy with 
hearings on the tariff bill. The biggest 
fight has been over the dye embargo, 
which was supported by the secretary 
of war and secretary of the navy. They 


favored putting back the provision 


which was struck out by the house, in 
order to encourage the development of 
chemical manufacture for war pur- 
poses. It was brought out that the 
American Dyes Institute had paid $104,- 
000 for lobbying. -Another disputed 
point is the American valuation pro- 
vision, which has been generally op- 
posed by importers. 


In the Senate 


Resolution instructing federal trade 
commission to investigate conditions 
of tobacco trade, including prices to 
producers and consumers—by Senator 
Smith of S. C. 

Committee on elections by strict par- 
ty vote of eight to six decided to rec- 
ommend to the senate the seating of 
Truman H. Newberry of Mich., whose 
election was contested by Henry Ford. 

Bill to give rank of captain with re- 
tired pay to Sergt. Alvin York of Tenn., 
who killed and captured a number of 
Germans single handed—by Senator 
McKellar of Tenn. 

Resolution to make Sept. 14, the 600th 
anniversary of the death of Dante, the 
Italian poet, a legal holiday with obser- 
vance by government—by Senator 
Shortridge of Calif. 

Resolution calling on department of 
commerce for information regarding 
European motion pictures which are 
said to sell in this country for one- 
fifth of the domestic cost—by Senator 
Wadsworth of N. Y. 


In the House 


Mr. London, Socialist of N. Y., start- 
ed something when he made a speech 
against distributing captured German 
cannon to the various congressional 
districts. Said he: “I intend to offer an 
amendment that the secretary of war 
be directed to sink in the deepest part 
of the Atlantic ocean all guns, gun car- 
riages, machine-guns and so fortk. I 
think it would be the proper culmina- 
tion of a war carried on by a great re- 
public. I would like to have the world 
begin to forget this war. I would like 
to see every vestige, every trace of ha- 
tred eliminated, forgotten, removed 
from the mind of men. Every cannon 
that we expose to the gaze of children, 
every military trophy is an encourage- 
ment of war and a glorification of its 
deeds.” 

Navy department sent to the house 
bill to penalize selling war decorations 
such as medals and badges, on the 
ground that such action lessens their 
sentimental value. 





A NEW OIL LAMP FREE 

T. B. Johnson, 609 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. the inventor of a wonder- 
ful new oil lamp that burns 94 per 
cent air and beats gas or electricity, 
is offering to give one free to the 
first user in each locality who will help 
introduce it. Write him for particulars. 
Agents wanted.—Advertisement. 
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THINGS SCIENTIFIC 


Notes-on- Current-Progress- in-the-Realm-of- Invention-and-Discovery 





Snakes Are All Venomous 


Numerous snakeologists have assur- 
ed us that only a relatively small num- 
ber of snakes are venomous. This is 
altogether incorrect, according to 
French investigators who have made a 
special study of snake venom. They 
declare that all snakes, whether sup- 
plied with poison fangs or not, are ven- 
omous; more or less venom is found in 
both the blood and saliva of all snake- 
like creatures and therefore all reptil- 
ian species are dangerous to some ex- 
tent. 

These investigators have demonstrat- 
ed in experiments and tests with small 
animals that the secretion from the par- 
otid glands of various so-called non- 
venomous snakes, such as the grass- 
snake, is venomous. The lower verte- 
brates of all species, including some of 
the most inoffensive and harmless-ap- 
pearing creatures—frogs, toads, fish, 
eels etc—are more or less venomous. 

The mucous glands which are dis- 
tributed over the entire body of frogs, 
toads and others of the batrician order 
secrete a mucous venom, it has been 
found. This is a colorless poison which 
acts on the nerve centers when intro- 
duced into the blood of other creatures, 
Enough of this poison was imparted to 
the water used in washing an ordinary 
edible green frog to kill two grown rab- 
bits. Besides mucous venom another 
kind, granular venom, is produced in 
the bodies of batricians. This poison, 
once it is introduced into the circula- 
tion, produces such symptoms as hal- 
lucination, terror, salivation, vomiting 
and convulsions. Some of the venom 
of batricians smells like garlic, some 
like vanilla, some like horseradish and 
some like powder. 

Venom from the poison glands of 
frogs, toads and other creatures of that 
order is found in their blood, we are 
told, and even in their eggs. None is 
found after the eggs develop into tad- 
poles but when the latter attain ma- 
turity they have glands like those of 
their parents which secrete the same 
poison. The blood of such creatures is 
sufficiently venomous to kill small ani- 
mals when it is injected into their veins. 
For some reason the muscles are free 
from this venom and therefore we eat 
frog legs with impunity. Evidently 
Shakespeare was not wrong at all when 
he described the toad as “ugly and ven- 
omous” for the common, inoffensive 
toad, we are assured, is actually venom- 
ous, secreting a poison capable of in- 
ducing paralysis. 

Venomous creatures suffer no ill ef- 
fects from their own poisons, it is 
explained, because their blood contains 
both mucous venom and granular ven- 
om which counteract or neutralize each 
other. We may still regard the inof- 
fensive toad and frog as friends and al- 
lies; they are efficient destroyers of 
pestiferous insects and are incapable 
of doing us harm beeause they have no 
means of introducing their venom into 
our veins, even if they were so dis- 
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posed; it can have no poisonous effect 
except in the blood stream. 
New Machine Provides Home Movies 

No-one need trouble to dress up and 
go out to see a movie show now. Mo- 
tion pictures can be enjoyed right at 
home if one has a machine such as that 
pictured herewith. It looks something 
like a phonograph and it can be used 
in about the same way only of course it 
reproduces “canned” action instead of 
“canned” music. The machine, a com- 
paratively recent development, works 
automatically; that is, once it is started 
it will show a continuous picture with- 
out the assistance of an operator and 
without attention to its mechanism. It 
can be used for advertising purposes or 
as an adjunct to the schoolroom as well 
as for purposes of entertainment. The 
pictures appear clear and distinct even 
in a lighted room. 

Asmallelectric motor drives the mech- 
anism. All that is necessary is to put 
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the film in place, thread it through 
the projector properly and then press 
the button to start the motor. In the 
upper portion of the cabinet is a shad- 
ow-box and back of this is the screen 
onto which the picture, about two feet 
square, is thrown. If desired a door 
in the back of the cabinet may be open- 
ed and a larger picture may then be 
projected on the wall or on a large 
screen specially provided for the pur- 
pose. The ends of the film are cement- 
ed, forming a continuous belt and mak- 
ing possible a continuous projection. A 
break in the film automatically throws 
a switch and stops the machine. The 
cabinet is made of steel and is there- 
fore fireproof. 


Rubber Vulcanized Without Heat 


The sticky, gummy liquid which ex- 
udes from incisions in the bark of the 
rubber tree—subsequently the crude, 
raw rubber of commerce—is not the 
sap of the tree but what is known as a 
latex. Unlike the sap, this latex or 
milk apparently is not essential to the 
life and growth of the tree for the lat- 
ter does not suffer in any way when it 
is removed. On exposure to the air this 
sticky liquid thickens. It is later col- 
lected on paddles, then smoked and 
heated slightly over a fire until a large 
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lump is formed. When warmed even 
slightly raw rubber loses its elasticity 
and becomes soft and plastic. On cool- 
ing it recovers its elasticity and re- 
turns to its former state. If heated toa 
high degree, however, it becomes a 
liquid and will not solidify again when 
cooled. 

Obviously a material so much affect- 
ed by temperature changes would be 
of little use for any purpose in its nat- 
ural state. Its elasticity is increased 
and it is,rendered proof against physi- 
eal changes due to temperature varia- 
tions by a process known as vulcani- 
zation. This process which consists 
in mixing the rubber or saoutchoac 
intimately with sulphur and _ heating 
was discovered accidentally by Charles 
Goodyear, an American, in 1839. 

A few years later a cold-vulcanizing 
process was discovered. In this proc- 
ess the rubber is simply steeped in a 
solution of sulphur chloride in carbon 
disulphid or suspended where it will 
be exposed to sulphur chloride gas. This 
discovery made it possible to utilize 
rubber in the manufacture of water- 
proof coats, overshoes etc. Obviously 
the cold process is simpler and more 
convenient than the one involving the 
application of heat but rubber so vul- 
canized is inferior in some respects to 
the hot-vulcanized product and there- 
fore unsuitable for certain purposes. 

Auto tires and other products which 
should be highly elastic and possess 
maximum tensile strength are still vul- 
canized by a modified form of Good- 
year’s process. Various neutral sub- 
stances are used to “load” rubber for 
certain uses and mineral pigments are 
also added to color it as desired. 
By increasing the percentage of sulphur 
and subjecting it to a higher degree of 
heat the rubber becomes hard and brit- 
tle. Such over-vulcanized rubber is 
ealled hard rubber, vulcanite or ebon- 
ite and is used for making combs, foun- 
tain pens, electrical equipment and the 
like. 

Recently an English chemist has an- 
nounced the discovery of a new cold- 
vulcanizing process which is said to be 
decidedly better than the old one and 
to give results equal in every way to 
those obtained by the application of 
heat. Sulphur dioxid and sulphureted 
hydrogen, both cheaper and more read- 
ily obtained than sulphur chlorid or 
carbon disulphid, are used in the new 
process. The raw rubber is masticated 
in a machine in the presence of sul- 
phur dioxid, all of the gas needed being 
absorbed in its pores. Then sulphuret- 
ed hydrogen is admitted, causing sul- 
phur in an extremely finely divided 
state to be precipitated throughout the 
mass of rubber. 

Any desired degree of vulcanization 
can be obtained by regulating the 
amount of the two gases used. ‘There 
is no excess of sulphur to spoil the 
product to some extent as there is 
where heat is used. The process lends 
itself to the incorporation of fibers and 
other organic matter with the mass of 
rubber to increase the strength and 
wearing qualities of the product for 
certain uses. Delicate organic dyes 
which are out of the question where the 
hot-vulcanization process is used are 
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not burnt out as they would be if sub- 
jected to heat. If desired rubber in so- 
jution in benzene or any other of the 
commonly used solvents may be vul- 
canized by the cold process. This sim- 
plifies the manufacture of rainproof 
cloth very considerably. Rubber in 
solution is first subjected to the action 
of the gases, sulphur dioxid and sul- 
phureted hydrogen, which vulcanizes 
it and precipitates it in the form of a 
jelly. It is then applied directly to the 
cloth to be treated and when the sol- 
vent evaporates the work is completed. 
By former processes the cloth is first 
coated with a solution of raw rubber. 
\fter the solvent has evaporated it is 
necessary to vulcanize by applying 
heat. 


Epsom Salts from Lake 


In the summer the water of a small 
lake near Clinton, B. C., evaporates, 
leaving a crust of Epsom salts (mag- 
nesia sulphate) from four to six inches 
thick. Under this layer which is prac- 
tically pure is a second layer several 
feet in thickness but containing im- 
purities of various kinds. The salts are 
dug from the lake in much the same 
manner as ice is cut and harvested, 
picks, bars, shovels etc. being used. A 
considerable quantity of the pure sul- 
phate from the upper layer is shipped 
to the United States. 


“Salvarsan” Substitute Made in U. S. 


As a result of experiments carried 
out by American scientists at the Der- 
matological Research laboratories in 
Philadelphia, a drug, arsphenamine, a 
satisfactory substitute for “salvarsan,” 
was discovered. It was manufactured 
at the laboratories and sold for a third 
less than the price demanded by the 
Germans for salvarsan. Recently the 
sum of $500,000 representing the profits 
derived from the sale of the drug dur- 
ing the war, was turned over to the 
laboratories to be used in scientific re- 
search, 





Encke’s Comet Now Coming 
Every year we have an average of 
two or three cometary visitors, but they 
hardly ever have the grace to show 
their face. Usually they lurk just 
iround the corner and vent spite by 
throwing rocks at us and playing hob 
with our weather. Undoubtedly the 
Pons-Winnecke comet has had its effect 
in making weather conditions this 
summer specially severe, though that 
is not the only disturbingcause. Meteors 
of unusually large size have fallen and 
these meteoric bodies have no doubt 
been cast off by the swishing of the 

comet’s tail as it passed the earth. 
The great comet of 1882 gave off 
similar meteors; in some cases these 


ineteors were of such huge size that— 


they were seen in broad daylight and 
seemed to the observer to rival the sun 
itself in intensity. The present writer 
saw one of these gigantic meteors at 
that time, and for a moment thought 
that the end of the world was coming. 

Encke’s comet has now just been 
sighted in the offing. Prof. C. D. Per- 
rine, American director of the Argen- 
line national observatory at Cordoba, 
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reports first seeing it July 23. Encke’s 
comet is the most interesting of all the 
comets to the astronomers, although 
it never comes near enough to the earth 
to make a show. It was first identified 
as a periodic comet in 1818, when 
Encke, a German, calculated its time 
of revolution as about three and a third 
years. 

With this point proved he was able 
to trace back and show that the comets 
that had been seen in various former 
years, back to 1786, were this same 
comet. He was able to figure ahead 
and predict the time of the return of 
the comet, and the point in the heavens 
where it should be expected. He hit 
it within three hours, 

It was found that the period of revo- 
lution of the Encke comet is decreasing 
about three hours each _ revolution, 
which means that in due time it will 
be drawn into the sun. Encke believed 
that this change in the motion of the 
comet was due to a resisting medium in 
space, which acted as a brake. But his 
assumption is no longer regarded as 
the true explanation. Comets are er- 
ratic at best and many things interfere 
with their movements. 





AN ALL-AROUND MAN 

The Youth’s Companion relates that a 
traveling man visited a certain small town 
and sold the proprietor of its general store 
an order of jewelry. When the jewelry 
arrived it was not as represented and the 
merchant consequently returned it. But 
the wholesale house nevertheless attempt- 
ed to collect the bill and drew a sight draft 
on the merchant through the local bank, 
which returned the draft unhonored. 

The wholesalers then wrote to the post- 
master, inquiring about the financial stand- 
ing of the merchant, and the postmaster 
replied laconically that it was O. K. By re- 
turn mail the wholesalers requested him 
to “hand the inclosed account to the lead- 
ing lawyer” of the place for collection. This 
is the reply that they received: 

“The undersigned is the merchant on 
whom you attempted to palm off your 
worthless goods. The undersigned is pres- 
ident and owner of the bank to which you 
sent your sight draft. The undersigned 
is the postmaster to whom you wrote and 
the undersigned is the lawyer whose serv- 
ices you sought to obtain for your ne- 
farious business. If the undersigned were 
not also pastor of the church at this place 
he would tell you where to go.” 


ON FREEDOM 
The wind went tearing along the street, 
Knocking the little birds off their feet 
And tumbling the flowers flat; 
And the lifMtning jumped right out of the 
air 
And hit a tree with a dreadful glare! 
I don’t want to be free like that. 


Now the sun came out the very next day. 
He climbed the sky in a cheerful way; 
And what was he smiling at? 
I don’t know, but the flowers would, 
For they laughed, and the birds flew as 
high as they could. 
And I'd love to be free like that! 
—St. Nicholas. 





Jones had stood the beach concert as long 
as he could; and was just moving off when 
he was collared by the man who was pass- 
ing the hat. Jones’s face beamed. 

“Ah, here you are at last!” he exclaimed, 
helping himself liberally. “I knew you 
wouldn’t expect us to stand all that row 
for nothing. But you were a long time 
coming round!” 
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Washington Post—Edison gets along on 
four hours sleep a night; and since he 
turned loose the phonograph on us nearly 
everybody else does also. 





National Tribune—Austria is in terrible 
trouble, but not so miserable, after all, as 
to want a Hapsburg back on the throne. 


Burlington News—Now they are going to 
try to fill New York churches by advertis- 
ing. Easy enough, too. All they need to 
do is to hang up a sign saying “Gasoline 
inside, 19c. a gallon.” 

Charlotte Observer—When prosperity 
does knock at some doors it can’t be heard 
because of the knockers inside. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—War on waste may 
help make up the waste of war. 


Washington Herald—The long green 
doesn’t remain with the green long. 

Columbia Record—The world has ceased 
to quarrel over what is right and gone to 
scrapping over what is left. 


Buffalo Express—One million European 
women want to come to America for hus- 
bands. Someone ought to tell them that 
all the good husbands have been taken. 


Portland Journal—It almost seems ad- 
visable that the people elect two presidents 
every four years: one to shake hands, talk, 
meet the public and lay corner-stones; the 
other to be president. 


National Republican—After Henry Ford 
has bought the Muscle Shoals plant maybe 
we can pass our fleet of wooden ships off 
on him. 





Toledo Blade—It is said some farmers 
are complaining that they are receiving 
less rain under the Republican administra- 
tion than they did under Wilson. That 
may be true. The Wilson reign lasted eight 
years, and sometimes it poured. 


Kansas City Star—Henry Ford succeeded 
in bringing motor car prices down, and is 
now trying it on the railroads. If he suc- 
ceeds in that, too, somebody ought to start 
him up in a general store. 


Indianapolis Star—When Cubans get so 
excited they have a riot and kill three at a 
funeral, what would they do at an extra- 
inning ball game? 

Marion Star—The Philippines are asking 
for their freedom and $15,000,000, but they 
probably would be willing to compromise 
on the $15,000,000. 





Columbia Record—The wicked fleece, and 
no man pursueth. 





MAKES GAS IN ANY STOVE 


New Burner Beats City Gas for Cooking 
and Baking—Burns 94%, Air. 


A wonderful new burner which works 
in any stove and beats city gas, coal or 
wood for cooking and baking, is the proud 
achievement of the International Heating 
Company, 4507 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo. This amazingly simple and inexpensive 
invention makes the hottest kind of a 
blaze, controlled by a simple valve. It is 
perfectly safe and can be installed in twen- 
ty minutes. It does away with all dirt, 
smoke and kitchen drudgery, and is ideal 
for summer cooking. The manufacturers 
offer to send this remarkable invention on 
thirty days trial to any reader of this 
paper. They make a special offer to one 
user in each locality to whom they can 
refer new customers. They also want 
agents. Write them today.—Advertisement. 
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BRITISH ISLES 

Hope for Irish Peace. Peace between 
Ireland and England depends on the 
action of the dail eirean, the Sinn Fein 
parliament. The members were called 
to a meeting by De Valera in order to 
decide on the proposals presented by 
Premier Lloyd George. The Sinn Fein 
jaid the blame for the delay on Ulster. 
The Ulster premier, Sir James Craig, 
was invited to Dublin to a conference 
in order that the Ulster attitude might 
be discussed, but after consulting with 
his parliament he refused the invita- 
tion though announcing himself ready 
to attend the final conference in Lon- 
don. Negotiations seemed on the point 
of breaking when the government re- 
fused to release John J. McKeown, 
member of the dail eirean convicted 
of the murder of District Inspector 
McGrath. Other members released 
numbered 35. De Valera threatened to 
stop peace proceedings unless McKe- 
own was freed, with the result that 
Lloyd George issued the necessary or- 
der. The truce has been broken only 
at rare intervals. Near Cork a train 
was robbed of $1000 by four men. Word 
was also received that a widow of Cork 
kidnaped last winter had been executed 
as a spy. 


Four New Warships Planned. The 
house of commons voted for the con- 
struction of four new battle cruisers of 
the Hood type, to carry 16-inch guns. 
Col. Amery speaking for the measure 
said that the admiralty in planning only 
these four ships by 1925 was facing the 
risk that the British navy would be 
temporarily inferior to other powers, 
but that it was desired to avoid fresh 
competition on the eve of the disarma- 
ment conference at Washington. Wins- 
ton Churchill declared that if construc- 
tion of ships was delayed another year 
Great Britain would sink to third naval 
power. Many references were made to 
the shipbuilding programs of the Unit- 
ed States and Japan, and it was pointed 
out that England depended for four- 
fifths of her food and the whole of her 
economic wealth on sea-borne com- 
merce. High hopes were expressed that 
the coming Washington conference 
would result in great good to humanity. 


Welsh Hold Annual Bard Meet. The 
most ancient and most honored insti- 
tution in Wales is the eisteddfod, the 
musical and literary festival, where 
the bards of the country compete in 
poetry and song. The ceremony is 
connected with ancient druidic rites 
and was in usage before the coming of 
the Romans. The great day of the oc- 
casion is the “chair day,” and the great- 
est honor to a Welshman is to be 
“chaired,” which honor creates keen 
competition among the native poets. 
Premier Lloyd George, a Welshman, was 
present at the eisteddfod this year and 
addressed the audience in Welsh. After 
complimenting them on their singing 
he expressed the wish that the har- 
mony of the nations at the coming 
meeting of the supreme council at Par- 
is might.be as delightful.. In spite of 
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their language made up mostly of con- 
sonants the Welsh are a nation of sing- 
ers. 





Plan Sending British Mother. The 
Pilgrim Fathers’ Association at London 
has planned for a striking representa- 
tion of the British public at the cere- 
mony of the burial of America’s “un- 
known dead” at Washington next Ar- 
mistice day. A British mother who lost 
a son in the great war will come dress- 
ed in black and carrying a British flag. 
A wreath of native English flowers is 
to be frozen in a block of ice to be kept 
fresh until the day of the ceremony, 
and with it the British “mother” will 
lay on the grave a parchment bearing 
the signatures of 100,000 British moth- 
ers who lost sons in the war. The ex- 
penses of the British participation are 
to be borne by popular subscription. 


GERMANY 


Teutons Must Deliver Cattle. The al- 
lied reparations commission has noti- 
fied the German government that in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Ver- 
sailles treaty 24,900 horses, 130,000 
sheep and 175,000 horned cattle must 





German substitute 


reparation. 
saying to France: “In place of those miserable 
little sacks of gold that I promised, | am pre- 
senting you with these enormous sacks of ex- 


Germany is 


cellent paper.—Paris Journal Amusant. 


be delivered to the commission within 
the next six months. A disputed point 
has arisen between the commission and 
the Germans as to the manner of cal- 
culating the value of exports in collect- 
ing the 26 per cent annuity. The Ger- 
mans claim that it should be limited to 
the total value of the articles manufac- 
tured from German raw materials and 
the value added to the imported raw 
materials by German labor. 





American Sent to Prison... Dr. Na- 
than Van Stone of Chicagowas sen- 
tenced by the Berlin criminal court to 
four months imprisonment. The Ameri- 
can, who is a chemist, was convicted of 
an attempt to bribe a chemist in the 
employ of a German company manu- 
facturing aniline dyes to betray secrets 
of the factory. 


FRANCE 

To Settle Silesian Question. The su- 
preme council made up of ambassadors 
and other diplomatic representatives 
met in Paris to discuss the situation in 
Upper Silesia and other international 
matters. Chief among the delegates 
were Lloyd George, premier of Great 
Britain, Briand, premier of France, and 
Bonomi, premier of Italy. George Har- 
vey, American ambassador at London, 
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went to represent the United States in 
the capacity of observer, his interest 
being centered mainly in the industrial 
questions to come before the council. 
The sending of reinforcements to Up- 
per Silesia which was demanded by 
France was postponed until after the 
meeting of the council. The difficulty 
of the settlement of the affairs of that 
country was increased by the demand 
of Czechoslovakia for a part of the dis- 
puted territory which is included in 12 
small districts in the vicinity of Rati- 
bor. 


Free Training in Flying. To encour- 
age flying and to keep ready a corps of 
pilots the French government offered 
the aviators of the army reserve the 
free use of airplanes and the necessary 
supplies. At five centers in France— 
Orly, Orleans, Angers, Aulnay and Bor- 
deaux—more than 600 of the former 
army flyers took advantage of the of- 
fer. With 3000 flights made, nothing 
more than slight accidents on landing 
had occurred. The plane in general 
use is the Caudron, which is small and 
simple and suitable for training pur- 
poses. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ratify Court of Nations. At the head- 
quarters of the league of nations at 
Geneva the British ratification of the 
international court of justice has been 
received. This approval included that 
of the five colonies of Australia, Canada, 
India, New Zealand and South Africa. 
Seven nations had already sent in their 
ratifications, and the secretary an- 
nounced that others were in the course 
of transmission while still others were 
under consideration by legislative bod- 
ies. He announced that it was prac- 
tically certain that the 24 ratifications 
necessary to constitute the court would 
be received before the meeting of the 
assembly in September, at which time 
the judges could be elected and the 
court formally organized. 





RUSSIA 

Suffering in Russia Acute. Cries of 
distress from stricken Russia have been 
heard around the world. While the 
United States is looked to for the great- 
est aid, practically all European and 
some Asiatic countries have made ar- 
rangements to help. The pope at Rome 
called on all Christian and civilized 
people to contribute generously. Lat- 
est estimates place the number facing 
starvation at 10,000,000. From the in- 
terior the people are pouring into the 
western provinces and into the bor- 
dering nations, many crawling on 
hands and knees. Poland became 
alarmed at the number crossing the 
border and an appeal was sent to the 
entente nations. 

The American relief official at Brest- 
Litovsk reported 2000 a day arriving at 
that place, many too weak to walk. The 
dead were left scattered all along the 
way. Swollen cheeks and bloated bod- 
ies indicated in large numbers the last 
stage of starvation. They had stretch- 
ed out their existence on bread made 
of grass, mud and straw, and on soup 
made from boiling roots with acorns 
when obtainable. It has been report- 


ed that the full effects of the famine 
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will not be felt until mid-winter when 
the scanty crops will have been entire- 
ly exhausted. 

In the crisis of want rich peasants in 
the Mariopol were found hoarding 
grain and were promptly executed. In 
the Volga and Ural districts counter 
revolutionary bandits have been de- 
stroying what grain was left in the 
fields in order to “block the soviet food 
campaign.” 

The bolshevik government has com- 
plained that European countries are 
taking advantage of conditions to dis- 
credit and undermine the Lenine re- 
gime and much fear has been express- 
ed that the soviet rule will fall. The 
Lenine group, or “moderate soviets,” 
proposed compromises with “capitalis- 
tic” countries, including the recogni- 
tion of Russian foreign debts, but Trot- 
zky held that such action would lower 
the government’s prestige. Some of the 
leaders even claim that the famine will 
strengthen the government for the rea- 
son that it will unite all factions in 
Russia and bring at least an unofficial 
recognition from leading nations of the 
world. 

Agents of American relief commis- 
sions were early on the field preparing 
for strenuous work as soon as the gov- 
ernment complied with the demand for 
the release of all American prisoners 
and others in Russia. While there were 
about 100 Americans in Russia only six 
were in confinement and these were 
promptly released and sent to Riga 
where Walter L. Brown, in charge of 
American relief work, went to meet 
them together with leading Russian of- 
ficials. The Americans demanded the 
permission to enter and Teave Russia 
freely. “Big Bill” Haywood, who went 
to Russia to escape a penitentiary sen- 
tence here, announced his intention of 
aiding in the relief work. 


AUSTRIA 

Want to Threaten Hungary. The al- 
lied commission forbade Austria to ma- 
neuver her army on the Hungarian 
border as planned, much to the discon- 
tent of the government. The minister 
of war demurred that the purpose was 
to protect the frontier from “incidents.” 
Declaring no offensive measures were 
intended he thought there were likely 
to be local disturbances when West 
Hungary is transferred to Austrian ju- 
risdiction. The allied commission also 
suppressed the schools established for 
the training of officers. 


Doctors Go on Strike. In Lower Aus- 
tria a regular strike epidemic has 
struck the country with all state em- 
ployees, including physicians, throw- 
ing up their jobs. The doctors striking 
for new regulations and increased fees 
refused to render any service except 
of an emergency nature. A big demon- 
stration in favor of the strikers was 
staged before the gate of the Belforts 
insane asylum, and the inmates becom- 
ing excited created as much disturb- 
ance on the inside as the strikers did 
without. 

Exchange Fluctuates Violently. Due 
‘to various rumors circulated by un- 
scrupulous financiers for the purpose, 
Austrian kronen dropped nearly 100 
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per cent in a few days. The point was 
reached where it took more than 1000 
kronen to buy a dollar. The rumors 
had to do with the alleged intention of 
the entente powers to collect large rep- 
arations in money and agricultural 
products. Hungary was affected in lit- 
tle less degree than Austria. The mate- 
rial situation in the two countries has 
really improved; Hungary has a good 
crop, while in Austria industries are 
reviving. Complete bankruptcy was 
threatened by the exchange movement. 
TURKEY 

Turks Flee before Greeks. The war 
between the Greeks and the Turkish 
nationalists has reached the stage of 
claims and counter claims, but even 
here the Greeks have the better of the 
contest. Since the taking of the strong 
post of Eski-Shehr the Greeks have 
halted their main march to the east in 
order to strengthen their positions. It 
was announced that the march on An- 
gora, the enemy’s capital, which is 
about 100 miles away, would not be re- 
sumed until September owing to the 
necessary repair of railroad bridges. 
Greek airplanes, however, have bom- 
barded the place, and it was reported 
that the Turks intend to abandon it for 
Caesarea. The Greeks denied the re- 
port of an intended attack on Constan- 
tinople, but stated that two Greek di- 
visions are advancing on the town of 
Ismid. Greek aviators report the Turks 
completely demoralized and disorgan- 
ized between Eski-Shehr and Angora. 

SPITZBERGEN 

Eskimos Take First Bath. Owing to 
the fact that the hot weather prevalent 
all over the world reached even Lap- 
land and the polar regions the Eskimos 
were driven to shed their furs for com- 
fort. Finding the thermometer stand- 
ing at 86 the natives of the far north 
decided to go in for baths. The fad of 
bathing parties became quite popular, 
but it is probable that the practice will 
not be repeated during the present gen- 
eration. The wild game of the region 
being unable to shed their furs have 
suffered greatly, while the reindeer 
have been considerably thinned out. 

MOROCCO 

Spanish Suffer Heavy Losses. The 
situation in Morocco where the tribes- 
men are in revolt has become critical. 
The column under Gen, Navarro cut off 
at Mt. Arruit was destroyed after a 
brave resistance, and after the capture 
of Nador, 15 miles south of Melilla, all 
the surviving Spaniards, 20 in number, 
were massacred. News is meager and 
contradictory. It was reported that 
the natives were under the walls of 
Melilla, the Spanish stronghold, and 
that Spanish residents were fleeing 
from the town in boats. It was also 
reported that of the 60,000 Spanish sol- 
diers in the territory 20,000 were cap- 
tured or slain. Soldiers sent from 
Spain mutinied in the transports. 

The revolt is said to be due to the 
desire for revenge of'a young leader, 
Abd El Krin, who being pro-German 
in the great war was imprisoned at the 
demand of France. Escaping, he swore 
vengeance against the Spaniards. He 
gathered an army of 20,000, armed with 
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artillery, and inaugurated a holy war. 
Gen. Silvestre was captured, beheaded 
and his head was passed from tribe to 
tribe on the point of a lance. There is 
intense feeling in Spain over the suc- 
cession of disasters and the govern- 
ment has come in for much criticism. 
Strict censorship is exercized. France 
has become alarmed and has begun to 
take steps to prevent the war of re- 
ligious fanaticism from spreading into 
French Morocco and Algeria. 


PERSIA 

Assyrians Sail for America. Fleeing 
from Mohammedan persecution 1000 
Assyrian Christians are on their way 
to America in sailing boats. They are 
part of the 75,000 who started march- 
ing from the interior of Persia. About 
25,000 of these perished on the way to 
the coast, while the remainder embark- 
ed on whatever vessels they could find, 
some bound for Japan, some for Eu- 
rope and some for America. The 1000 
coming to this country exceed the 
quota allowed to Persia under the new 
immigration law. 


CANADA 


Grasshoppers Cover River. People 
of Quebec stood on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and gazed with astonish- 
ment as the broad river carried to the 
sea billions of grasshoppers. At some 
parts of the stream the surface was 
covered from bank to bank. There was 
much speculation as to how the insects 
got into the stream, but the only theory 
advanced was that of suicide. Having 
reached the river after devouring 
everything green behind them they 
threw themselves into the stream rath- 
er than turn back over the devasted 
area. They probably went in with a 
high leap, hoping to land on something 
solid. 


PERU 


American Representative Criticized. 
From all reports another American dip- 
lomat has apparently “slopped over” 
in the exuberance of friendly expres- 
sions toward the nation visited. Albert 
Douglas, who headed the American del- 
egation to the Peru centennial celebra- 
tion, was reported to have said in his 
speech that Peru would not be forgot- 
ten by her “big sister” (the United 
States) in her differences with Chile. 
Chile resented the statement and the 
U. S. state department began to inves- 
tigate to see if the envoy had violated 
his instructions to be strictly impar- 
tial. Mr. Douglas replied that he was 
“misquoted,” and that while he ex- 
pressed warm friendship for Peru no 
partiality was shown. 





HIS HEARING RESTORED. 

The invisible ear drum invented by A. O. 
Leonard, which is a miniature megaphone, 
fitting inside the ear entirely out of sight, 
is restoring the hearing of hundreds of 
people in New York City. Mr. Leonard in- 
vented this drum to relieve himself of deaf- 
ness and head noises, and it does this so 
successfully that no one could tell he is a 
deaf man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated, or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A re- 
quest for information to A. O. Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city, 
will be given prompt reply.—Advertisement 
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(AROUND THE HOME [lf] 


Clean and Overhaul the Furnace 


If you have not already done so be 
sure to give the furnace a thorough 
cleaning. It’s a dirty, unpleasant job 
but it pays well. Charge it with paper 
and kindling and then burn this to dry 
it. As soon as the iron has cooled suf- 
ficiently for you to work about it take 
out all the ashes, soot and dirt that 
you can get out. Don’t neglect the 
smoke pipe and flue. Ashes and soot 
are bound to collect in flues and smoke 
passages. When the furnace is idle 
moisture is collected from the air in 
considerable quantities and the metal 
is seriously rusted. We have seen gal- 
vanized smoke pipe rusted out in a 
single season simply because it was ne- 
glected during the summer and the soot 
and ashes in it gathered moisture which 
soon ate through the metal. It is best 
to take the smoke pipe entirely out 
during the summer. After cleaning it 
is advisable to burn a quantity of waste 
paper or a little kindling in the furnace 
at least once a fortnight to dry out the 
smoke passages, flues etc. If the house 
has a shingle roof this should be done 
at the time of or just after a rain to 
avoid fire from sparks on the roof. it 
is at such a time that the furnace needs 
the fire most anyway. 

Frequently moisture and chemicals 
in ashes and soot damage a furnace in 
the summer months far more than the 
hardest kind of use in the winter. While 
doing the cleaning you have an excel- 
lent opportunity for overhauling «the 
furnace and noting whether any part 
needs replacing. If repairs are neces- 
sary you can order them in time to 
have the heating plant all ready for use 
as soon as cold weather begins. 


Vitamine-Bearing Foods Long Known 
Many years ago it was discovered 
that scurvy, a disease from which sail- 
ors on long cruises frequently suffered, 
was due to the lack of fresh foods, 
especially fresh fruits and vegetables, 
in their diet. This naturally indicated 
the proper remedy for the prevention 
and cure of the disease—fresh foods, 
the juice of lemons and limes being 
much used because it was convenient. 
At that time no-one had ever heard of 
vitamines or even dreamed that such 
principles or bodies existed (the term 
vitamine, freely translated, means “the 
stuff of life’) but of course it is the 
vitamines that are supplied in fresh 
fruits and vegetables, fresh milk and 
other foods that prevent scurvy and 
cure it after it has been contracted. 
From the earliest times, man’s in- 


stinct evidently has led him to eat 
foods containing vitamic cells. Fruits 
which are rich in these bodies have 


iong been among the favorite articles 
of diet. The same is true of milk and 
many of the vegetables most prolific 
of vitamines, including the whole 
ground grains of wheat and other cere- 
als, cabbage, turnips, carrots etc. 
Yeast which is now known to be 
among the richest of all food materials 
in vitamines was known many centu- 
ries ago to possess peculiar properties 
by virtue of which it was a valuable 
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curative agent for the treatment of 
certain diseases. Hippocrates, the 
Greek physician who is revered to this 
day as the “father of medicine,” was in 
the habit of prescribing yeast for cer- 
tain ailments peculiar to women. In 
the middle ages learned Jesuit and Ca- 
puchin monks ate yeast which they re- 
garded as a preventative of bubonic 
plague, then taking a dreadful toll of 
lives the world over. In later times 
yeast was successfully used in the 
treatment of diabetes, anthrax and oth- 
er diseases. 

Within the past two or three years, 
as the Pathfinder has previously re- 
ported, investigators have proved that 
yeast is also beneficial in the treatment 
of such disorders as pimples, boils, gas- 
tro-intestinal derangements, diseases of 
the respiratory passages etc., and dis- 
covered that its curative properties are 
due to its vitamines, a fact of which 
earlier medical men were ignorant. 

Only a few years ago it was discov- 
ered that the coarse, inert husk of rice 
which obviously contains little really 
nutritious: matter supplies a substance 
which people who subsist largely on 
rice must have in order to avoid the 
disease of malnutrition known as beri- 
beri. This, it appears, is what stimu- 
lated research which led-to the discov- 
ery of the peculiar cells or bodies in 
foods which have been named vita- 
mines. Modern dieticians urge the gen- 
eral use of unhusked or “unpolished” 
rice, bread made of whole-wheat flour 
and other foods in the undenatured 
state because they supply the essential 
vitamines and also fibrous, inert mate- 
rial or “roughage” which is necessary 
to the normal functioning of the diges- 
tive apparatus. 


Working with Plaster of Paris 

Plaster of paris or gypsum, which is 
employed in numerous ways in the arts 
and industries, is a mighty useful ma- 
terial about the home. It is particular- 
ly handy for stopping up cracks and 
holes in plastering. The white powder 
when mixed with water forms a mor- 
tar which sets or hardens very quickly. 
To use it for repairing plastered walls 
the opening to be filled must first be 
given a thorough wetting with water 
and kept wet while work on them is in 
progress. Otherwise the plaster sets 
so quickly that you can do nothing with 














The seesaw of prices.—Omaha Bee. 
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it at all. Mix only a small quantity of 
mortar at a time. A small trowel is 
a handy tool for applying it but we 
have found a broad-bladed scraping 
knife made particularly for painters 
and paperhangers better yet. 

If desired setting of the mortar may 
be delayed for several hours if citric 
acid is thoroughly mixed with the dry 
powder in the proportion of one fourth 
ounce to each five pounds of the plaster, 
or if vinegar is added to the water. To 
increase the hardness of the plaster add 
a little lime after the mortar has been 
worked up with water to a doughy con- 
sistency and mix well, then add more 
water. Borax, alum or alcohol also 
serve to make the material harder. 

Some Practical Pointers 

Troning boards frequently become 
warped, due to the pressure of the hot 
iron over damp cloth. If the board has 
legs attached to it it is not an easy mat- 
ter to straighten it out. If it is a plain 
board, however, one that has no fixed 
supports, simply change the padding 
to the convex side. The heat and mois- 
ture acting on this side will make the 
board gradually _ straighten. The 
chances are that it will remain so but 
if warping again occurs. simply turn 
it over and iron on the outward-curv- 
ing surface for a while. 

If lemons are heated well before they 
are squeezed the quantity of juice ob- 
tained from them wiil be materially 
greater. 

The scaling of fish will be easier and 
more quickly accomplished if you place 
them in boiling water for a minute be- 
fore starting work on them. Throw 
scales to the chickens. They are fond 
of them and apparently the scales form 
a wholesome addition to the birds’ diet. 

With hoe, spud or similar tool cut 
off docks, thistles, dandelions and other 


deep-rooted plants just below the 
crown. Then drop a little salt over the 
cut end of roots remaining in the 


ground and the job will be done for 
keeps. Coal oil does as well as salt. 
Aim carefully and don’t use too much 
of either. 





Welco 
1+. Trial Sutecribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on trial 
for eight weeks, we hope you will find that 
the paper stands the test, week by week, 
and that it is something which you will 
want to have permanently. The Pathfinder 
depends for its growth on “delivering the 
goods,” rather than on superficial appear- 
ances or claims. It tells its own story, and 
youarethejudge. Please notethatif yoursis 
an eight weeks trial order the expiration of 
your subscription is indicated by the num- 
ber on your address label. This number re- 
fers to the serial number of the Pathfinder, 
which is on the front page of each issue. 
For example if the number on your label is 
1443, this means that your subscription will 
end with the issue that bears that number, 
which will be Aug. 27th. With that issue 
we will stop sending you the paper unless 
you have it renewed. Kindly keep track of 
your subscription and if you like the paper 
be sure to let us have your renewal in 
good time, so you will not miss any issues. 
Postage and correspondence are now extra 
costly and in the interest of conservation 
we ask you to co-operate in this way and 
send in your dollar for renewal with- 
out waiting for us to invite you by special 
letter. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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Now comesaconcernbig enough 
to loan furniture free while you 
ove €%)\ leisurely decide on it 


Our new Home Lovers’ Bargain Book is absolutely Free to you. In 
it we show many thousands home needs all loaned free. Entirely as an extra ad- 
vantage, we bring the most agreeable and longest credit—free to all. 


No matter how clearly and simply we state these facts—it’s all sodifferent, soentirely 
new—that some folks will go right on thinking it cannot be so. For fear the least shadow of a doubt can 
remain in anyone’s mind, we go way beyond mere promises. We guarantee every statement we make 
here. This free loan guarantee comes with our free book. It is legally binding. 


Your own postmaster, or station agent; _ price;then quality, service and appearance. Nobody 
any bank in Chicago, New York or other large city; can tell how a rug, for instance, is actually going 
or any bank in any town in the Unitcd States, no ‘to look and fit on the floor in your home. 


nama Coed wns will vouch for the fact that Spie el, . 
lop. DeatnComeane wal tnep lee avery hem ming You never know a person till you live with 


them; you never know furniture till you live with it 
Read This Out Loud aad use It. 


We realize that before you decide on any So again we say before you actually get 
purchase, even though the article seemstobeexactly _ right down to buying anythin ng, let us first loan it 
what you desire, there are several questions to be t0 you free to be compared anywhere and used 

y answered. Above everything else comes freely. This isthe only test that means anything. 
About Buying 


iatewing 4 Credit Free to All! 


We invite you to have a free copy of our Home Without Asking = Pay Litt I e by Little ! : 


Lover’s a Be . t comes to 4 for the ask- 
Suseessiaataidesten ls el. eran tiie ne With our free book comes a credit certificate that opens your 
cessity, no matter how trifling. Our book shows account in advance. This credit is offered freely to everybody. No matter 
everything. where you live, what your position may be, or what your earnings are, it makes no difference. 
: 30 Please don't think of jt merely a0 a book of There is never any annoyance; no bother be- charges. You see we have done away with 
to have ou look everywhere else first. All we ask fore you order or afterwards. We have no all formality; all old-fashioned rules and em- 
; : is to in our book, too, andcompareour display. collectors; we hate red tape. After all, our barrassing practices. It’s just a friendly ar- 
, Then k let us take all the burden of provingthat Credit feature is simply an added advantage. rangement. We never write to your neigh- 
. in one way or another, we can please you better. You don’t need evento think of it when you or or vem. Don’t have the least fear 


Our way of proving it is to loan the article Sree t i . that we will ever try to into your affairs. 
‘ an cal a to you. yom ef ye ask for a free loan. We loan things to every ry to pry y 
ve 


ene you ure’ body alike, whether they pay cash or use their Our free loan guarantee is bonded by the Na- 
Wea aya ns remmatns ieieurely ¥ credit. But because we offer credit so freely— tional Surety a & whose security is accepted 
: we are able to make this loan without the in any court in the The Corn Exchange National 
: SOME DEPARTMENTS cash in advance — merely a trifling 25% of Chicago. will tell. you we'll live up to every 


statement magazine would not print this 




















1 FURNITURE RANGES DISHES deposit. message unless it was true. 

‘ CARPETS ees Sekeaaioen ae That is what makes, our plan , By The United States Government would not al- 
LINENS ry a is w y our offer is so new. 1s W iow us to misuse t malis by ing Ss ments. 

: Sanoue eeMACHINES TRUNKS “BAGS — here —— cairo try your os i, If you are the least likely to need the slightest 

\Ono- AMON noyances e simp ’ pane r h D or in the next six months 

f srseyus BABY CABS WATCHES tion leisurely. Use it freely. Test it in any — a, knee eur ives Hause Lovers’ Bargain Book 

" TRUNKS JEWELRY manner. hand for comparison purposes, if nothing else. 
te wil find in it prices, amazing for their 

" lowness. No greater display of house furnish- yt oy anasto to eee 

se ings is shown anywhere. It is probably the jittle If not satisfied we 

a largest book of its kind published. A great bear every expense — all e . 

n many things are shown in their actual colors. freight and hauling 

d 1492 West ase Street, Chicago, cage, tle 
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Finds Edison Test Fair. Speaking 
before the New Jersey educational con- 
ference, Dr. J. J. Tiggert, U. S. commis- 
sioner of education declared that col- 
lege graduates were as ignorant as Edi- 
son had claimed as the result of the lat- 
ter’s examination of applicants for jobs. 
He argued for broader teaching in 
schools, “with less national boasting.” 


Mail Robbers Apprehended. With the 
arrest of two men and the indictment 
of 18 others Chicago authorities de- 
clare that mail robberies throughout 
the country aggregating $6,000,000 are 
now cleared up. Those arrested in- 
cluded the president and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Central Securities Co. of 
Chicago which it is charged was a 
clearing house for the Liberty bonds 
and other securities stolen. 





To Map Polar Air Currents. A trans- 
polar flight for the purpose of making 
scientific observations of ocean, land 
and ice currents will soon be under- 
taken by the aviator-scientist Edwin 
R. Naulty of New York. The start will 
be made from Seattle, Wash., and by 
eAsy stages the plane will proceed to 
Nome, Alaska and thence across the ice 
floes to Spitzbergen and Norway. A 
supply of fuel sufficient for 50 hours 
of continuous flight will be carried. If 
no landing places can be found en-route 
it is planned to make the entire 1200 
mile trip without stop. 


Porter Foils Desperado. Thoinas 
O’Connor, gunman‘and slayer, wanted 
on four murder charges and in the 
pursuit of whom five Chicago detec- 
tives were discharged for cowardice, 
was recently captured when he tried 
to hold up a train near St. Paul, Minn. 
A. B. Legg, a negro porter, although un- 
armed, knocked one of three guns he 
was carrying from O’Connor’s hand 
and kicked him from the train. The 
gunman was then seized by cther rail- 
way employees. 


Kills Rare Black Otter. The hide of 
a black otter was recently brought 
into Tacoma, Wash., by a mountain 
trapper. The otter generally has a 
brown fur but this one is jet black. 
Furriers said the hide was worth be- 
tween $3000 and $4000. 


Cure Defectives by Moving Bones. In 
an address at the annual convention of 
osteopaths held at Cleveland, Dr. R. W. 
Bailey of Philadelphia declared that 
thousands of children become mental 
defectives from injury to the neck at 
birth. All of these cases can be cured 
by adjusting the bones, he said, adding 
that nothing else can cure them. Dr. 
Bailey said that osteopathic clinics are 
to be established all over the country. 
In this way, he declared, thousands of 
defective minds will be restored to ef- 
ficiency. 





To Limit Surgeon’s Fee? After long 
and careful consideration the board of 
trustees of John Hopkins hospital, at 
Baltimore recently decided that the 
maximum fee any surgeon ought to 
charge for an operation, no matter how 
wealthy the patient may be, is $1000. 
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The maximum charge suggested to a 
doctor for hospital attendance is $35 
a week. The decision is practically an 
order to physicians and surgeons prac- 
ticing in the hospital, and though many 
eminent scientists at the hospital 
agreed with the board, there has been 
considerable objection raised by oth- 
ers. While doctors in some cases get 
what seem to be large fees, it must be 
remembered that in many other cases 
they do a lot of work for nothing. 


Dynamiters Steal Rare Liquors. Liq- 
uors and rare wines valued at $7500 
were stolen from the country home of 
Mrs. T. O. Hillen at Eccleston, Md., by 
burglars who blew a two-foot hole in 
a concerete wall and carried away in 
trucks scores of gallons of liquor of 
“rare vintage.” Most of it had been in- 
herited and was from 50 to 100 years 
old. Police said the work was that of 
professional safe-blowers, many of 
whom have turned their attention from 
banks and jewelry stores to private 
liquor stocks in homes of the wealthy. 


Liner Has Legion’s Name. A new 13,- 
000-ton combination passenger and car- 
go steamer completed on a shipping 
board contract has been allocated to 
the Munson line for service between 
New York and South America and 
christened “The American Legion” in 
honor of the soldier organization. A 
tablet bearing the insignia of the Legion 
was placed on board shortly before the 
vessel sailed on her maiden trip. 


Monticello For Sale. Finding that 
up-keep costs had become too burden- 
some, J. M. Levy, owner of Monticello, 
the old home of Thomas Jefferson, near 
Charlottesville, Va., says he will sell 
the estate provided he can find a pur- 
chaser “deemed able and worthy to 
own such a shrine.” Mr. Levy values 
Monticello at $1,000,000 but says if he 
could persuade the government to buy 
the estate as a summer home for presi- 
dents, he would sell for $500,000. 





S. Hammerstein, widow of the late Os- 
car Hammerstein, has filed petitions in 
bankruptcy for the Hammerstein the- 
atrical producing organizations found- 
ed by the impressario. The liabilities 
are $1,400,000. 


Horrors; Girls to Show Ears! What 
next? Not content with exposing their 
nether extremeties almost to the ex- 
treme via high skirts and rolled-down 
stockings, American girls have been 
notified by the National Hair Dressers’ 
Association that they must now show 
their ears. “Bobbed hair is passe; no 
more puffs,” they say. It remains to 
be seen just how far this dictum will 
be followed. 





Asks Aid for Jailed Yanks. Although 
he appealed to the American Red Cross 
and other organizations to aid the 300 
suffering Americans in French prisons, 
C. N. Walker, formerly vice consul gen- 
eral in Paris, declares that all he got 
was “the cold shoulder.” He was told 
that the men who got into jail deserved 
it. The prisoners, who are mostly ex- 
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soldiers, are without proper food and 
clothing. There is so much red-tape in 
France, he says, that individuals can 
do nothing; an organization of some 
kind is necessary to get results. The 
church prison commission at Atlanta 
decided to investigate the matter. 


Condemns Mob Violence. Judge H. 
P. Heflin has ordered the grand jury at 
Birmingham, Ala., to “exhaust every le- 
gal means” to bring to justice the per- 
sons comprising the masked mob who 
committed “one of the most outrageous 
crimes in the history of Jefferson coun- 
ty,” when they whipped a man and a 
woman. 


Teachers Back on the Job. According 
to the bureau of education, teachers are 
flocking back to the jobs they deserted 
for better paid war work. About 600,- 
000 teachers, or nearly the normal 
force, will take up classes when school 


opens, The rush back is due, it is said, 
to the decreased commercial wages, 


substantial increases in teachers’ pay 

















Pathfinder Policy on Advertising. 





We make every effort to exclude from the Pathfinder 
all advertisements that are not straightforward and 
honest. On the other hand we do not pretend to say 
what our readers may wish to buy and we leave it to 
them to judge every offer on its merits and decide for 
themselves. It is useless to write to us to ask whether 
this or that advertiser is reliable; we would not pub- 
lish an advertisement unless we thought it reliabie, 
and we refuse to recommend one advertiser above an- 
other. As to medicines andi curative systems, our 
position is plain: We neither recommend nor condemn 
any of them and we assume that readers know best 
whether a particular article gives them relief or not. 

We urge every reader to use common sense in an- 
swering advertisements; consider the Derer carefully; 
don’t expect impossibilities; write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. If you should have any cause for com- 
plaint, write to the advertiser goodnaturedly and he 
will do the fair thing. In case any advertiser refuses 
to give you satisfaction, report the circumstances te 
us and we will take proper action. We will not under- 
take to adjust trifling matters of dispute between buyer 
and seller, but we want it understood that we will 
stand by our patrons and see that they receive fair 
treatment. In answering advertisements, mention the 
Pathfinder; this helps all concerned. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO, 














FARM 3 10 THE 
PRODUCTS MUAUASERULl CONSUMER 


This department is designed to enable preducer and con 
Sumer to get together. Advertisements ef manufactured 
goods, medicines, agents’ propositions etc., not allowed. 
The publishers accept no responsibility—traders must make 
their own deals. Charge for Announcements: 15 cents a 
werd for each insertion. Each initial or group of figures is 
counted a word. Viz: R. No. 1, 3 words; ., Ws. or fob. 
1 word. No discounts; cash with order. Circulation ex- 
ceeds 330,000. Forms close 12 days in advance. Path- 
finder, Washington. D. C 


60-T. can finest sweet clover honey $7.50 fob. Wood- 
side, Mont. David Pile, Corvallis, Mont. 

Homespun tobacco; 5 pounds $1.25. 15 pounds $2 
. O. D. Tebacco Growers Union, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 











( 








Four Pounds of Pure Straight Kentucky leaf tobacco, 
$1.00. Prepaid. Bluegrass Tobacco Union, Hawesville, Ky. 


Tobacco. 





Kentucky’s Natural Leaf Smoking and Chew- 
ing. 5 fs. $1.50. 15 Ibs. $3.00. Quality Guaranteed 
Waldrop Brothers, Murray, Ky 








Homespun Tobacco. Chewing: 10Is., $3.00; 20 Ibs., 
$5.00. Smoking: 10 ts., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4.00. Farmers’ 
Union, Mayfield, Ky 

Pleasant Root inexpensively overcomes any tobacco hab- 


it. Fine for stomach. 
Mohawk, Florida. 


Send address. Samuel Stokes, 













Agents 
Wanted 
Special! Trial 
Improved Coal Qi] Ovtfit of 3 burn- 
Burner doubles your ‘Ts “ye — 
light. Widens flame. Two: Keep One. 
Saves oil. Service guaran- Success pledged 
teed 5 years. Different. OF money re- 
Users everywhere satisfied. funded. 









Original. 











VAPOLITE CO., DEPT. 524, TOLEDO, OHIO. 
WHAT $1.50 WILL BUY fh) ese en 


best of fiction: articles by experts on subjects of interest. make 
McCall’s Magazine the All-Star Women’s Magazine. We fur 
nish McCall's and Pathfi nder, both one year. for Only $1.50; 
asaving of 50cents THE PATHFINDER Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS QUICK SALES! 350% PROFIT 


Klean-Rite Magic Washing Wonder. Washes clothes without rub! 
ing. Sells for 25e. You can make 19¢c. ‘Distributing samples free. WV rite 
Quick. BESTEVER PRODUCTS CO.. 1941-A 8, Irving Park, CHICAGO 
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and the general condition of unemploy- 
ment. The average salary of element- 
ary teachers is now about $1000 a year 
and the average for high-school teach- 
ers is nearly $1700, or an increase of 
about 50 per cent since 1918. Cali- 
fornia high-school teachers’ salaries 
average the highest—about $2000 an- 
nually. Virginia is lowest with an 
average of $1000. 

Lay Big Telephone Cable. What is 
said to be the largest telephone cable in 
the world has been laid across the De- 
troit river, connecting Detroit and 
Windsor, Ontario. The cable has 400 
pairs of wires, is four inches in diam- 
eter, 3000 feet long and weighs 51,000 
pounds. It is claimed that 600 simul- 
taneous conversations can be carried 
on at the same time over the new cable 





























































Auto Runs without Driver. Dayton, 
Ohio, traffic policemen were dumfound- 
ed when a miniature automobile, with 
not a soul in it, came sailing down the 
street, mysteriously avoiding collisions 
and weavng its way in and out of the 
heavy traffic. The mysterious vehicle 
proved to be a radio automobile, con- 
trolled by a radio apparatus in another 
car 100 feet behind, from the McCook 
aviation field. 





Keep Off the Rail, Boys! When you 
go to Wisconsin on a visit and decide 
to drop into a soft-drink emporium for 
an ice cream or a glass of grape juice, 
keep far enough off so you cannot put 
your foot on the rail or place your 
glass on the counter. Otherwise you 
will find yourself behind the bars, ac- 
cording to Assistant Attorney-General 
Messerchmidt, interpreting the new 
state prohibition law. 





Boy Killed by Bomb. While playing 
with a bomb which 12-year-old Frank 
Cafaro of Brooklyn, N. Y., and his two 
brothers had founnd on the quarantine 
grounds of Staten Island, one of the 
boys banged the detonator of their new 
toy with a hammer. The explosion 
blew Frank to pieces and seriously in- 
jured his brothers. 

Enforce Cigarette Law. Suspecting 
that certain stores were selling cig- 
arettes in violation of the state anti- 
cigarette law, Topeka, Kans., police 
raided 35 stores, confiscating all cig- 
arettes found and arresting the proprie- 
tors. Official warning was issued some 
time ago that the law would be en- 
forced, but continued violations pre- 
cipitated the raid. 

Hand Schools to Teachers. Because 
of a large deficit in the treasury of the 
Dade county, Fla., school board, teach- 
ers in the public schools of that county 
have been authorized to operate them 
as private schools until the board is 
straightened out again and has enough 





“ money to pay the regular salaries. If 
ns the teachers do as authorized they will 
ce be allowed to charge tuition. 

0; ee 

c. Vet Has Hole Through Head. X-ray 
T photographs of the head of Harry Shan- 
' ley, a wounded veteran of the Canadian 
50 forces, show that there is an ear-to-ear 
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passageway through his cranium caus- 
ed, it is said, by the concussion of an 
exploding shell in France. Shanley at- 
tempted to pass six shoe buttons from 
one side of his head to the other but 
they became clogged and he had to 
submit to surgical treatment at a Boston 
hospital. Three of the buttons were 
dislodged, one through his ear and two 
through his nose. His condition is said 
to be serious for it is feared the hooks 


on the remaining buttons may rupture 
a blood vessel. 





To Fight Tobacco Ban. Planning to 
“establish and conserve the right of 
American citizens to the use of tobacco” 
supporters of the use of the weed have 
organized the “Smokers’ League against 
Tobacco Prohibition,” and have been 
granted a charter by the supreme court 
of New York. 











You Can Easily Look Your Prettiest 


Paying Little bylittle 


Wouldn't it be wanduite 
if you could —- to your mirror any 
time at all and actually see yourself 
in some pretty style you have admired 
and longed to have. 


This is just about what you can 
do—if you have my Style Book handy. 
And still better — you don’t ever 
need to long for charming clothes. 
You can have them almost as 
easily as looking at them. I bring 
-_ — ae asking. Have your 


waste Take ae pa, epee ue yen 


Try On Free 
Any of My 1001 Styles 


Take, for ¢xample, the pretty dre: ssi 











come to you prepaid. I give you lenty of time 
to make up your mind—two dave in fact. If 


you decide to it you may little 
over a full bel sear. aad oe 


But I dothat with evergthing. Sol Sol would 


much rather send you my 

It contains scores of beautiful al dresses sale a 
thing else a woman wears—all in great profu- 
sion. I want so much to have you see them all. 


My Free Style Book 
Ready for You Now 
My Style Book has always been considered 


an authority on good fashions. This season it is 
bigger than ever before. I have added many new 
ts of things are shown in actual colors. 
our name and address on 8 postal card is enough 
to bring it to you immediately, frees 


Never! ae have! been fortunate erat 
e suc bargains. very page is us’ u 
of amazing values. con ought to have this book 


88 @ price if else. I'd like to have 
Sor cons t. . C , rye ae Let et met tell you about this charming style—the one in 


you use it 
r—so you may picture yourself in it. Better still, 
It brings the greatest cain eneeaae in years fost tell me to dend it to you prepaid on approval. $1.00 with 


© big savings in everything a woman your request is all that is necessary. I show it here merely 


years, as well as in my wonderful department 5 asample bargain. I coulda’t get enough material to 
for children, little folks and the boys. place it in my style book, too. 


Asking for it places you under no obliga- ALL-WOOL SERGE of even texture, firmly woven 





This Dress 


tion whatever. While you eromboppiager where and double warp quality. Not a thread of any mixture in it. 
else, just don’t forget me. While you're looking The tailoring is as as the cloth. Lovely style touches 
at other style books I want you to have mine also. at neck, sleeves and waistline. For instance, seams are 


ind; form fitted eambric underlining; silk satin cuff fac- 
ings; snap fasteners effect side closing. 


Here acon a Few Departments: 
BEAUTIFULLY TRIMMED. Embroidered styles 
are all the go. I use in this dress a silk floss cor em- 


APRONS 
bas Tumoues. Hosieny shoes Ik fi ded 

5 u sors broidery, Lavishly displayed in a charming pattern all over 
Sues DREN'S s eu s eae, | sevirens the front—both of waist and skirt. The de is perfectly 


WAISTS ay The new square Dutch neck is relieved by a dainty 
rish design lace collar. Sleeves have slashed cuffs with 
rows of buttons and silk gatin underfacing. 














COMPARE iT WITH $15.00 VALUES. The 
ame is easily eh ng to the young miss or more 
genet, —— It is a smart, slender, straight line effect. 
The sel f material belt is d ‘s "double faced, goes all around and 
ties in Syoat with silk trimmed s' ers. Itis anex- 
ins o— i po to find on every pese 
of my 8S + My scores of other dresses are just as 
pretty ; the prices just as low. 


Sizes To vr misses AND WOMEN. lito 
ladies’ sizes, 34 to 


bust measure — no larger. 
Skit len lengths; 82 to at ao 
COLORS: NAVY BLUE OR BLACK. 


EAVIG60 "sess sisere sex PIS 


Long Credit for All | 
I Prepay Delivery 


My plan is free from all embarrassment. It is open 
to everyone alike. When I send you my Style Book I open 
your ch account in advance. You are then to use 
your it immediately. 
There i is not 2 a bie ofr red tape about it; no anno ing 
eatures. references or pry into your etfairs 
— write to — of your friends or neighbors 
W ave shown you how easy it is to the beautiful 
| yes oy ~ here. It’s justas pa Sed hd an else. 
send all selections, alwa r aid ons roval. I 
i take back anything unsatisfactory p =: the. stightect 
question. I pay return charges 1 fimunediately refund 
your — depuelt. “Nothin c aa be simpler. 
"T FORGET TO DROP A POSTAL CARD F 
YOUR COPY OF MY STYLE BOOK TODAY. eo 


MARTHA LANE ADAMS, 3886 Mosprat St. CHICAGO 
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Captivating 


Mary Carstairs 
By Henry Sydnor Harrison 











Copyright by Small, Maynard & Co. 


SYNOPSIS 
Young Elbert Varney and his friend Peter Maginnis 
have gone up the Hudson on the yacht of Elbert Car- 


stairs for the purpese ef kidnaping Carstairs’s daughter, 
Mary The wife and daughter of Carstairs live in the 
town of Hunston and the lonely old man has been un- 
able to persuade the girl to spend part of her time 
with him, though her mother was willing. Maginnis be- 
comes interested in the race for mayor going on at 
Hiunston and takes the side of the reform eandidate, Mr. 
Hare Varney is everywhere mistaken for Ferris Stanhope, 
a famous writer and a former resident of the town, who 
hed left a bac reputation. Leoking one evening for Ma- 
cinnis Varney goes into a house to escape from a storm 
and there in the dark he finds a lady who had also 
ought shelter in the same way. She turns out to be 
Mary Carstairs, a beattiful girl of 19, and Varney takes 
her home Varney has been warned by Coligny Smith, 
editor of the Gazette, to leave the town on account of 
is resemblance to Stanhope It is also learned that 
Stanhope intends to return to Hunston. 


Peter failed to keep his promise about 
returning to the yacht at 10 o’clock. In 
fact, it was four o’clock that afternoon 
when he arrived, and at that, the manner 
in which he sprang up the stair indicated 
him as a man who had but few moments to 
spare to yachts and that sort of thing. 

Varney, at his ease upon the transom, 
watched his friend’s approach with a quiz- 
zical eve. “Greetings, old comrade! How 
did you leave them all in Hunston?” 

Peter, who, truth to tell, had been looking 
forward to bitter personal denunciation, 
looked somewhat relieved, and laughed. 
However, his manner suggested little of 
hang-dog consciousness of guilt; it was 
far too absorbed and business-like for that. 
He dropped down into a chair by Varney 
and swabbed the back of his neck with a 
damp-looking handkerchief. 

“Larry, who’d have dreamed last night 
that we were parting for all this time?” 

“Well, not I for one.” 

“Awfully sorry about it all, and I know 
you'll think I’m acting like a funny kind 
of helper. I hadn’t the faintest idea of 
bottling you up on the yacht all day like 
this, but—well, you might say, Larry, that 
a man couldn’t help it to save his life. I 
certainly meant to be back by the time 
vou had finished breakfast and explain the 
whole situation to you—there are a deuc- 
ed lot of complications, you know—but 
one thing led right on to another and— 
good Lord! I couldn’t find a minute with 
a fine-tooth comb.” 

“It’s all right, statesman. You don’t 
hear me making any complaints. All I 
ask is a little resume of what you’ve been 
doing since you so cleverly lost me. In 
reform to the ears, I suppose?” 

Peter again looked rather surprised at 
his chief’s easy indifference. 

“You want that part of it first? Well,” 
he said rapidly, “I’ve been trying to do 
four days work for Reform in one, and 
a pinch it’s been to make both ends meet, 
I can tell you. At it practically without 
a break since I left you last night. J. Pink- 
ney took me right in and bared his soul. 
Said he was down and out and beaten to a 
fluid. A clever little devil fast enough, but 
no more idea of how to play the game than 
a baby baboon. When he caught on to 
what I wanted to do for him he would have 
fallen on my neck except that he isn’t that 
kind. That was this morning. I worked 
out my idea in the still watches; could- 
n’t sleep for thinking of it. It just means 
this: if my plans carry through Hare 
gets the biggest hearing tonight that this 
old town can give. And I think they’ll 
carry all right. You wouldn’t be interested 
in the details. Now this other thing— 

“Oh, but I would, though! Give me at 
least a peep behind the scenes before you 
dash on. What about these plans of 
yours?” 

Peter laid down the newspapers with 
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which he had been busily fanning himself. 
A sudden light came into his eyes. 

“Pll tell you just how it all happened,” 
he said in an eager voice. “Only I'll have 
to hurry, as- I’m due back in town right 
away—that is, of course, unless you should 
need me for anything. Well, I left Hare 
last night after only a couple of hours’ 
talk, listening to the same old story of 
boss-rule, and giving him, if I do say it, 
some cracking good practical pointers. By 
the way, we were interrupted at that. Had- 
n’t got started before Hare remembered 
that he’d promised to bring some girl 
home from somewhere, and dragged me off 
a mile down the road, only to find out 
afterwards that she’d gone home with some- 
body else. Made me tired. I left him about 
10 o’clock and started down Main street for 
the river, meaning to come straight back 
here. But as I was footing it along, think- 
ing over my talk with Hare and attending 
to my own business, who should brace me 
but that pale-faced rascal we saw playing 
dead in the rowboat. This time the poseur 
was lying flat on some packing-cases in 
front of a store, and who do you suppose 
he turned out to be?” 


“The brains of the machine,” said Var- 
ney. He told briefly of his own meeting 
with Coligny Smith at the same spot two 
hours earlier, and of the editor’s stagey 
warnings. 

“Exactly the way he did me!” cried Pe- 
ter. “Saved the announcement of who he 
was for the grand finale in Act V. I got 
mad as a wet hen, told him what I thought 
of him in simple language, and then when 
the grafter twitted me to go and do some- 
thing about it, I broke loose and swore that 
I’d make Hare Mayor of Hunston if I had 
to buy the little two-by-twice town to do 
it. Told him to pack his trunk, for all the 
crooks would soon be traveling toward the 
timber. So then I turned right around, 
hiked back to Hare’s, told him what I'd 
done, gave him my hand on it, and pulled 
out the old family check-book. This morn- 
ing | went to him and laid before him the 
greatest scheme that ever was. You know 
Hare can’t get a hall to speak in for love 
or money—nobody dares rent him one; he 
can’t buy an inch of space in the Gazette; 
he can’t put spreads on the billboards with- 
out having *’em pasted out in the night. 
Tonight the whole thing’s been done for 
him—Ryan’s big town-meeting. Well, we’re 
going to try to swipe that meeting—do you 
see? Tm getting in some husky fellows 
from New York to see fair play, and so on. 
Oh, it’s a bully chance—you can see! I’ve 
spent a nice bunch of father’s money work- 
ing the scheme up, and, by George! I 
believe we are going to get by with it. If 
we do—well, we give this town the biggest 
shock it’s had in years, and that’s the way 
reform begins, Larry. Shock!” 

Something of his contagious enthusiasm 
spread to and fired Varney Fate had 
thrown in their way a plucky and honest 
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man engaged in an apparently hopeless 
fight against overwhelming powers of 
darkness. He deserved help. And what 


possible risk was there now when the 
Cypriani’s work was practically done? 

“TI can’t say,” continued Peter dutifully, 
“that this is exactly playing the quiet on- 
looker, as my orders read. As I said last 
night, I consider that this excursion into 
politics will help our little business, not 
interfere with it. It will divert attention. 
It will seem to explain why we are here. 
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But if you don’t agree with me, if you 
want me to drop it—” 

“No,” said Varney, slowly. “I don’t.” 

“Good for you, old sport!” cried Peter, 
evidently relieved. “Needless to say, I’m 
right on the job whenever you need me. 
And nothing’s going to happen. Trust me. 
Now as to this other matter. You got that 
magazine I sent this morning?” 


“Yes, Thanks for the picture of my twin 
brother. But why couldn’t I leave the 
yacht till you got back?” 


Peter stared. “Why, just that, of course. 
Deuced unfortunate coincidence, isn’t it? 
Everybody in town is going to think that 
you are this fellow Stanhope.” 

“Well?” 

“Well? Oh, I forgot—you haven’t heard. 
Well, from the stories that are floating 
round town today, Stanhope is a cad of the 
original brand. He was born here—lived 
here until he was 21 or 22, Women were 
his trouble. The climax came about 12 
years ago. The girl was named Orrick—Ma- 
mie Orrick, I believe. Nobody knows exact- 
ly what became of her, but they practically 
ran Stanhope out of the town then. Well— 
there it is.” 

He paused long enough to light one of 
his Herculean cigars, employing his hat 
as a wind-shield, and rapidly continued: 
“It’s very curious and strange, and all that, 
but there it is. A month or so ago the 
Gazette announced that Stanhope was com- 
ing back to Hunston. Last night you were 


_ seen on the square, and now the news has 


spread like wildfire that the author has 
arrived. Hare heard a lot of gossip on the 
street today. He’s lived here only a few 
years and doesn’t know anything person- 
ally; but he says the old feeling against 
Stanhope seems to have revived as though 
it had all happened yesterday. Orrick, the 
girl’s father, a half-witted old dotard, was 
heard to say that he would shoot on sight. 
There are three or four others besides Or- 
rick who’ve got personal grudges too. If 
any of these meet you, there is almost sure 
to be trouble. How is that for a little com- 
plication?” 

“And this was the reason you tnt me 
word to lock myself up on the Cypriani? 
You’re a bird, Peter. Not that it made any 
difference, but I ventured to suppose that 
my leaving before you got back would in- 
terfere with some plans you had been mak- 
ing for me, and—” 


“It would interfere with some plans I 
have been making for you, in a general way, 
to have you assassinated.” 

“Stuff. Ten to one all these stories that 
somebody has been so careful to have get 
back to you are right out of the whole 
cloth—” 

“What’s the use of setting up your cranky 
opinions against the hard facts? The plain 
truth is that everybody who ever heard of 
Stanhope is going to give you the cold 
shoulder for a dog; we can depend abso- 
lutely on that.” 

But Varney had his own reasons for de- 
pending on nothing of the sort. “You’ve 
been imposed upon, Peter. In fact, one of 
the population mistook me for the author 
last night, and instead of giving me the 
cold shoulder, as you say, she seemed to 
think that being Stanhope was the best 
credentials that a man could have.” 

“She? Who’re you talking about?” 

“I’m talking about Uncle Elbert’s daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Carstairs. I had the pleas- 
use of meeting her last night.” 

“The devil you did!” cried Peter, laugh- 
ing with astonishment. “You certainly 
walk off with the prize for prompt results. 
How in the world did you manage it?” 

Varney told him succinctly how he had 
managed it. 

“Fine! Fine! Honestly, I was getting 
afraid that you never could do it at all, 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE RETREAT FROM MOSCOW 


T looks as if the beginning of the 
| end was coming in Russia. The 

gang of unscrupulous adventurers at 
Moscow who have held that unlucky 
country in their power for the last 
several years are evidently reaching 
the end of their resources. Nemesis, 
the implacable power of retributive 
justice, is on their trail, and their 
doom is about sealed. 

America, out of pure humanity and 
generosity, is going to the relief of 
the Russian people, who are stricken 
with famine and plague. All we can do 
will still come far short of remedying 
the situation, but we can show our 
good-will. We cannot save the Rus- 
sians from the inexorable penalties of 
their own folly and wickedness. They 
must suffer and many of them must 
die; for the wages of sin is death, and 
so it should be. 

The bolshevik usurpation in Russia 
was based on the socialistic idea that 
all property and everything produced 
belonged to “the state”—and “the state” 
meant the bolsheviks who were in con- 
trol. Any citizen who. offered any other 
idea was suppressed. The duma, which 
was the only popular assembly in ex- 
istence, was abolished by Lenine, Trot- 
zky & Co., and an autocratic rule was 
enforced which was far worse than 
anything ever known under czarism. 

Money, crops and possessions of all 
kinds were confiscated, and the owners 
had nothing to show for their savings. 
The result naturally was that people 
stopped growing crops or producing 
anything else; wpat was the use of be- 
ing industrious if the agents of the 
soviets, clothed with power of life and 
death, could come along and take all 
the fruits of their toil. 

Lenine and Trotzky expressed great 
surprise and indignation when they 
found that their scheme would not 
work. Instead of laying the blame on 
themselves, they laid it on “human na- 
ture,” which they said is not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to enter into so 
Utopian a plan. Thank heaven for that! 

Things went along swimmingly as 
long as the stock of gold and other 
valuables which the bolsheviks had 
stolen lasted. With gold it was easy to 
buy foodstuffs etc. and also to carry 
on propaganda in all countries. But 
this gold is now practically exhausted, 
and the bolsheviks have no way of re- 
plenishing their supply. Like many 
other theorists, they aré wonders at 
spending money that other people have 
accumulated by their labor and thrift, 
but when it comes to producing any- 
thing themselves they are sadly want- 
ing. 

Bolshevism is a failure simply be- 
cause it does not provide for produc- 
tion. It offers no safeguard or guar- 
anty to the farmer or any other work- 
er. It allows the individual no rights. 
It holds nothing sacred—not even mar- 
riage, the home, the church, the school, 
the press or anything else. Everything 
in Russia is corrupted by bolshevism— 
deliberately corrupted. The :bolsheviks, 
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seeing how “capitalism” was entrench- 
ed in family and religion, set to work 
to destroy these ancient institutions 
which are the chief foundation of our 
civilization. 

They denounced capital as a device 
of the devil, and they were going to 
do away with it. Now they have spent 
all their available capital, and they 
confess themselves helpless. What they 
want now is for other countries, like 
the United States, to furnish more cap- 
ital for them to use up. And they bite 
the very hand that feeds them. Trot- 
zky says that as soon as the bolshevik 
forces can get a breathing spell they 
will “attack world capitalism and pro- 
cure by direct action what they need.” 
That is to say, if they could once 
launch the red army outside of Russia 
they would make a conquest of the 
world. There is no humility or decen- 
cy in their hearts; they are still totally 
unregenerate and without honor. 

The taxes levied by the bolsheviks on 
the peasants this year produced only 
about five million tons of grain and 
potatoes, against about nine million 
last year. This shows how much less 
has been produced. But it is not only 
production that has failed; all means 
of transportation is also wrecked. The 
result is that though there may be an 
abundance of food supplies in one dis- 
trict, there is no way to get the sur- 
plus to those districts that are famine- 
stricken. The head of the Russian 
church, in Moscow, in an appeal to the 
world for help, says: “Send immediate- 
ly bread and medicines. Pray that God 
may avert his wrath.” 

But the socialists who control the 
government at Moscow have no belief 
in God or his wrath. They might have 
gained some wisdom by studying the 
Bible and seeing how Egypt of old was 
plagued because of the wrongs done by 
the Pharaohs. They might have known, 
from all the lessons taught by history, 
both sacred and profane, that no nation 
could prosper by such mad doctrines 
as those they set up. They ought to 
have realized that work is the only 
true foundation of prosperity and hap- 
piness, and that wealth got by confis- 
cation cannot last. 

It is well for Russia to suffer, for it 
is only through suffering that she can 
be redeemed. She must be scourged 
and purged by death and hunger till 
she is purified. It is hard on her, but 
she will also thus serve as an example 
to the rest of the world. Any other 
country that hereafter may be tempted 
to take a short cut to prosperity by fol- 
lowing the bolsheviks will meet a simi- 
lar fate; if they would escape such pen- 
alties let them take the strait and nar- 
row path of honesty, industry and jus- 
tice. 

Senator France of Md. is just re- 
turning from-Russia, where he went on 
the pretense of getting an unprejudiced 
view of the situation and forming a 
just judgment on it. He went to Mos- 
cow and Was received by Lenine and 
Trotzky with open arms; they evident- 
ly recognized him at once as a bird of 
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their feather. He came away full of 
enthusiasm for the bolshevik regime. 
And he is coming home to agitate for 
recognition of the Moscow outfit by our 
government, and for a loan of two bil- 
lion dollars to Russia. 

Senator France of course was not 
unprejudiced when he went to Russia; 
he was intensely prejudiced in favor 
of the bolsheviks—though we have 
never been able to understand how a 
man who is so able and hard-headed 
as he is in most things could be carried 
away by such a delusion. He might 
as well not have gone to Russia, for he 
had his mind made up before he went. 
He saw only what the bolsheviks want- 
ed him to see; he had only an interpre- 
ter furnished by them, and of course 
everything that was told him was high- 
ly colored in their favor. Hence as a 
witness he is worse than useless, and 
anything he does will hurt the case 
of Russia instead of helping it. The 
New York Times calls him “an innocent 
abroad.” 

Of course there are a lot of people, 
like Senator France, who think we 
should recognize the bolsheviks and 
give them all the money and credit they 
want, so as to get their trade. But the 
prevailing sentiment is strongly against 
any such scheme of bribery. Our gov- 
ernment is positively not going to ex- 
tend any recognition to Russia until 
the Moscow outfit is either ousted or 
altogether reformed. Uncle Sam is not 
going to do business with robbers. 


ARIS fashion note says that women’s 
Pumses are now being made with a 
tiny pocket in which to carry an extra 
dress. This is very convenient, as it 
saves taking a suit-case on short trips. 


gq 

LBERT LASKER, the new chair- 

man of the shipping board, is put- 
ting a stop to the profligate waste of 
the public money that has been going 
on under the plea of “keeping the U. S. 
flag on every sea.” For one thing, he 
has canceled a lot of the costly and use- 
less advertising that was being put out 
by the board. It was high time. Some 
time ago we noticed one case where a 
big U. S. shipping advertisement was 
given out to a _ secret-society paper 
which had just started and which had 
no circulation whatever. Of course it 
was purely “pull” that secured such 
favors. But that’s the way things are 
done when “the government is footing 
the bill.” But it’s the people that have 
to pay the money in the end for all 
extravagance and graft. 


q 
TOCKINGS are now being sold for 
10 cents a pair again at the 10-cent 
stores. This is real normalcy. No ex- 
cuse for bare legs any longer, or for any 
longer bare legs. 


q 
ALIFORNA woman suggests that 
the Democratic party should drop 
the donkey as the party emblem and 
adopt a rising sun. That would be all 
right if the mean old Republicans did- 
n’t make believe it was a setting sun. 
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NO “EASY MONEY” IN WRITING 


N Alabama man offers to write “a 
A sentence each week” for the 

Pathfinder for $20 a year. That 
would be about 38 cents a sentence. 
The Alabama man must think that lit- 
erary work is a bonanza. At that rate 
the Pathfinder editors would be enti- 
tled to'a salary of about $25,000 a year 
apiece. 

It is a strange thing that so many 
people who have had no training or 
experience in literary work imagine 
that they can dash off poems, jokes, ar- 
ticles, “chunks of wisdom,” stories etc., 
and market them at prices which will 
give them a fine living with very little 
effort. 

The idea is wholly wrong. There is 
probably more competition in the writ- 
ing field than in any other. Everybody 
wants to write—to see himself in print; 
the passion is inborn and _ natural. 
Thousands upon thousands of people 
who are regularly engaged in some 
other work do literary work on the 
side, and this increases the competi- 
tion. 

Every publication is deluged with 
more literary matter than it can ever 
find space for. Writers read what is 
published and they conclude that their 
own products are superior to most of 
the things they see in print; hence they 
can’t understand why they should not 
have their stuff accepted and paid for 
at fancy prices. 

It is true that writers after they have 
created a name and fame for them- 
selves can place every sentence they 
write, and get good money for it, but 
these are rare exceptions. For the 
average person there are no rich pick- 
ings in the literary game any more 
than in any other pursuit which calls 
for natural aptitude, special training, 
experience and hard work. 

There is no great secret or art in 
writing—no hocus-pocus about it, as 
the writers used to make believe. There 
is not a school that doesn’t turn out 
a number of pupils each year who 
take to writing as a duck takes to wa- 
ter; and no great genius is required. 
But long, patient, hard work is re- 
quired, exactly the same as in other 
vocations. 

The same is true of course in all 
branches of art and expression—writ- 
ing or acting for the movies or the 
regular stage, composing music, paint- 
ing pictures, or what not. The compe- 
tition in all such lines is peculiarly 
keen. Caruso was the greatest singer 
the world has known; he had to keep 
constantly keyed up to the highest 
pitch and yet his total income from all 
sources in the last 20 years was only 
$10,000,000. Henry Ford makes that 
much in three or four months and per- 
haps it is not to be wondered at that he 


‘has; as he once said, a total contempt 


for art.of all kinds. 

George M. Cohan says he has written 
on the average a song a day for the 
last 10 years; he has written some big 
hits and made a lot of money in the 
show business—and so can anyone else 
who is willing to work as hard as he 
has. He says frankly that work, and 
not special genius, accounts for his 
success. And he also says that he could 
have made as big a success in anything 
else if he had given the same amount 
of work to it. So if anyone aspires to 
make a success in any field, the first 
requisite is hard work. 


gq 
PEAKING of people with never-to- 
be-forgotten names, there is a young 
Washington lawyer whose first name 
is “PGad”—and he’s proud of it at that: 
Fond young mothers searching for orig- 
inal and auspicious names for their 
first-born should give full considera- 
tion to “PGad.” We don’t know what 


it means or where it came from; wee 


can’t find it in the dictionary, the Bul- 
letin on the Diseases of the Horse, the 
tariff free-list, the Handbook of Phrase 
and Fable, or the Sears, Roebuck cata- 
log; we don’t know whether it is pro- 
nounced, whistled, sneezed or merely 
spit. We confess that it sounds a lit- 
tle profane, but it has not been barred 
from the mails. It is a name with real 
kick to it, a name to conjure with, a 
name with millions in it—like “Kodak,” 
“Uneeda” and “Nujol.” 
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EWARE of the schemers who are so 

active now organizing all sorts of 
companies. They are getting up new 
banks in large numbers. Comptroller 
of the Currency Crissinger says “there 
seems to be a mania for starting banks” 
and he issues a warning against this. 
The movement is not justified by the 
conditions, he says. Many of the new 
banks will have a hard time to pay ex- 
penses, and he believes the main object 
in many cases is to allow promoters to 
get hold of other people’s funds for il- 
legitimate purposes. It is true that the 
banks have made big profits in recent 
years, but this doesn’t mean that a lot 
more can do the same thing in the fu- 
ture. There is no magic in a bank 
which can convert nothing into some- 
thing. Where there is a genuine de- 
mand for a bank the proper course is 
for a number of responsible interested 
people to go ahead and start the bank. 
Full instructions can be had from the 
proper federal or state authorities, ac- 
cording to whether the bank is to be a 
national or a state bank. But don’t let 
any mere promoters rope you into a 
scheme for a bank or the like; almost 
invariably all they are interested in is 
their rake-off. Promoters of a proposed 
new bank called the other day at .the 


Pathfinder office and held out the ros- 
iest kind of inducements for an invest- 
ment. We questioned them sharply 
and found that while $1,250,000 was to 
be paid in by the investors, only $1,009,- 
000 was to be applied as bank capftal; 
the other quarter-million dollars was 
to go to the promoters for organizing 
the bank and setting it up in business. 
When anyone wants to sell you stock, 
make him tell you what he is getting 
out of it and where you are to come in; 
and after he has told you this you will 
do well to pass the “opportunity” up, 
or at least take plenty of time to con- 
sider it and make inquiries about it 
from men who know. Then you will 
avoid getting what little hard-earned 
money you may have tied up in some- 
thing of very doubtful value, or sunk 
beyond a trace. 
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ae now of bridging San Francisco 

bay, so that motor and other traf- 
fic can cross between San Francisco 
and Oakland without waiting for ferry. 
Unique plan is contemplated, under 
which the distance will be covered 
by “a couple of yumps.” Close to shore 
where deep channel is required for 
shipping, the road would take a dive 
and go under the water by a tunnel; 
then for the main middle stretch where 
water is shallower, it would be carried 
on a bridge. We are evidently entering 
on a new era of bridge building. Time 
is growing more and more precious 
and people will not put up with delays. 


NGLISH phrenologist who has ex- 

amined over 200,000 heads in the 
last 40 years says that people are more 
intelligent now than they were before 
the war and that they show it in in- 
creased cranial expansion and more 
and bigger bumps. Human heads don’t 
undergo any such marked change with- 
in such a short period. If the heads 
which the phrenologist examined are 
averaging bigger than they did, it must 
be because more foreigners with mas- 
sive craniums are presenting them- 
selves for examination. But in any 
case the size of the head and the bumps 
on it are little or no indication of the 
owner’s intelligence. 


HY leave San Marino out of the 

disarmament agreement? At a 
time when other nations are trying to 
disarm, that doughty republic is going 
ahead with plans to double the size of 
its standing army. In the future it 
will consist of six men. 


RICES are returning toward nor- 

malcy. Notice ad of “cowhide bags 
for 83.75” in Chicago paper. Anyone 
needing a bag to hide a cow in should 
take notice. 
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\{ QUESTION BOX 


We cannot undertake to answer personal and private 
questions, or questions of local laws, or religious questions, 
give lists of examination questions, or addresses of million- 
aires, qwanufacturers or dealers, work problems for readers, 
give rdical advice, look up material for essays, or find 
a market for old coius, old books etc. Readers should not 
expect us to answer questions which are covered in dic- 
tionaries and ordinary reference books or which have been 
recently treated in the Pathfinder. Don’t ask for names 
of cabinet members or other facts which are covered in our 
“Government Directory’’ printed in the tirst Pathfinder 
of each month. 











Sterilization and Pasteurization 

Ques. What is the difference between 
sterilization and pasteurization of milk? 
—Ans. Sterilization is a process by which 
the temperature of milk is raised high 
enough or maintained long enough to de- 
stroy all germs and spores. This method 
is seldom employed because it gives the 
milk a boiled taste. In pasteurization the 
temperature used is only high enough to 
kill the most dangerous of the germs, par- 
ticularly those which carry disease such 
as tuberculosis and typhoid. 


Distances Betwee~ Pacific Ports 
Ques. How far is it by steamship from 
San Francisco to Alaska; also to China, 
the Philippines, Australia, Samoa, Guam, 
Wake island, Midway island, and Japan? 
—Ans. The accompanying sketch shows 
these distances in statute miles at a glance. 
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Trace the route step by step, adding the 
number of miles between each given point 
as you proceed. 














Sam Browne and His Popular Belt 

Ques. What is the Sam Browne belt 
that all officers in the U. S. army are now 
required to wear?—Ans. There is so much 
similarity between the uniforms of offi- 
cers and enlisted men that Gen. Pershing 
had the belt adopted more as a mark of 
distinguishment than an article of service 
The Sam Browne belt is a British idea— 
consisting of a belt and shoulder sling— 
designed to keep the belt from sagging un- 
der the weight of a revolver or saber. Gen. 
Sir S. J. Browne, an English officer, lost 
an arm in an Indian mutiny and devised 
the harness to overcome his handicap. The 
British army later adopted the belt, with 
certain modifications. Browne died in 1901. 
During the war the Sam Browne belt form- 
ed part of the equipment of overseas offi- 
cers of our army but its use at home was 
restricted to Pershing and his staff. 


Density of World’s Population 

Ques. What is the density of popula- 
tion of the earth per square mile? What is 
the most densely populated continent? 
What is the most sparsely populated ?— 
Ans. Figuring on the 1920 estimate of a 
total world population of 1,699,000,000, the 
average density of population of the earth 
is about 28 persons to the square mile. Eu- 
rope is the most densely populated conti- 
nent, with 114 persons to square mile. Aus- 
tralia is the most sparsely populated—only 
2% persons to square mile. Asia has about 
50 persons to square mile and North Ameri- 
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ca 15. North and South America have a 
combined population of 205,000,000. Un- 
certainty exists as to population of Per- 
sia, Abyssinia and the Congo. There is a 
difference of 14,000,000 in estimates for 
those countries, but this in itself is in- 
significant when compared with a total 
world population of nearly 1,700,000,000. 


“Feet Square” ‘and “Square Feet” 


Ques. Is “10 feet square” the same as 
“10 square feet” ?—Ans. No, absolutely not; 
there is a big difference. By “10 feet square” 
is meant a square whose four sides each 
measure 10 feet, that is to say, an area 
of “100 square feet.” “Ten square feet” 
represents but 10 squares, each one-foot 
square. The only time the terms can be 
evenly compared is when the single num- 
eral “one” is used, for example: One foot 
square equals one square foot. 


Shoes Almost Caused Revolution 

Ques. Was it ever considered unlucky 
to put on the left shoe before the right ?— 
Ans. In the Roman era it was thought un- 
lucky; also to put either shoe on the 
wrong foot. At that time there was no 
difference in the shape or construction of 
a shoe:for either foot. It is said that Em- 
peror Augustus Caesar was nearly assas- 
sinated in a mutiny which was caused when 
his men observed him put on his left shoe 
first. 





Coinage of Confederate States 

Ques. Did, the Confederate states coin 
any money? If so, how much was issued? 
—Ans. When Louisiana seceded and seiz- 
ed the U. S. mint at New Orleans there 
were thousands of dollars worth of gold 
and silver bullion in store. The state is- 
sued jointly with the Confederate govern- 
ment a gold coinage of $254,820 in double 
eagles and a silver coinage of $1,101,316.50 
in half dollars, using the U. S. dies of 1861, 
the dies of 1860 having been destroyed. The 
bullion, when nearly exhausted, was trans- 
ferred to the Confederates in May, 1861, 
and all the U. S. dies were destroyed, the 
Confederate government ordering a new 
die for its use. When completed it was 
of such high relief as to be useless in the 
press. As there was but little bullion left 
to coin, no attempt was made to engrave 
another die. 





First Song Sung on Phonograph 

Ques. What was the first song sung on 
any phonograph record?—Ans. The first 
song reproduced for sale on any phono- 
graph record was “The Sweetest Story Ever 
Told.” The original disk, made in 1887, is 
on exhibition at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion at Washington. It is made of glass. 
A coat of soot was rubbed over the surface 
and the revolution of the machine caused 
the needle to scratch the lines that made 
the sound. 





Origin of Custom of Tarring Roads 

Ques. How did the custom of tarring 
roads originate?—Ans. It may be traced 
to the gunpowder plot in England in 1605. 
A tar barrel was used in a bonfire demon- 
stration to celebrate the defeat of the pur- 
pose of Guy Fawkes and his fellow con- 
spirators. It was noticed that the leaking 
tar held the road surface together. The 
idea was accordingly developed. 





Manna and Biblical Story 

Ques. What is manna? Did it really 
rain down from heaven as the Bible says? 
—Ans. The word is a corruption of the 
Hebrew “man-hu,” meaning “what is this?” 
The Bible tells us that it was a small 
round white thing, like hoar-frost or cori- 
ander seed, “and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey.” There is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the man- 
na of that time is the same as now known. 
Some authorities ascribe the Biblical man- 
na to a distinct miracle. Others interpret 
the narrative to mean it came from heaven 
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in a natural way—that the Children of 
Israel benefited by an abnormal crop. The 
manna of Scripture answers the descrip- 
tion of the tamarisk manna. This is a 
sweet, flaky gum which forms in drops on 
the leaves of the tamarisk shrub. Another 
kind of manna is obtained from the flow- 
ering or manna ash tree. The “esculent 
lichen” which is popular in Northern Af- 
rica is also similar, Manna is common in 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and in South America. 


Early Railroad History 

Ques. When did the first railroad reach 
Chicago from New York? When were con- 
nections made with the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, also the Pacific coast? 
Ans. The building of the old Cleveland 
and Ohio railroad in 1853 completed a 
continuous railway from New York to Chi- 
cago. The Chicago and Rock Island road, 
onnecting Chicago with the Mississipp', 
was completed in 1854. The railway sys- 
tem reached the Missouri river by comple- 
tion of the Hannibal and St. Joseph road in 


1859. The first through line across the 
continent was completed with elaborate 
ceremonies at Promontory Point, Utah, 
May 10, 1869. 





Meaning of “Relative Humidity” 
Ques. What is meant by “relative hu- 
midity”?—Ans. By “relative humidity” is 
meant the amount of moisture that is con- 
tained in the atmosphere at a given time 
when compared with the total amount that 
the air at that temperature can hold. Our 
omfort as well as that of animals de- 
ends much in summer on the amount of 
elative humidity, but even though human- 
tv suffers from high humidity, plants and 
egetation thrive. If the humidity is high, 
he perspiration from our bodies is not 
vaporated by the air and results in that 
ticky and close feeling. With a low 
1umidity, the moisture dries rapidly from 
ur skin, sometimes lowering its temper- 
ture as much as 10 and 15 degrees. 


Basanite Metal-Testing Process 

Ques. What is the Basanite process for 
testing gold and silver?—Ans. This old 
means of testing precious metals has been 
uperseded by modern methods of assay- 
ng. Basanite is also called Lydian stone 
because of its occurrence in Lydia, Asia Mi- 
nor. It is a hard, flinty variety black 
asper; a variety ef siliceous or flinty slate, 
‘rayish or bluish-black in color, In mak- 
ng the touchstone test a needle known as 

“touchneedle” is used. The latter is a 
mall bar of gold or silver, either pure or 
lloved in some known proportion with 
opper. The metal to be tested is first rub- 
hed across the surface of the Basanite; a 
1igh percentage of copper causes a reddish- 
‘ellow streak, while a high percentage of 
old makes a yellower marking. The touch- 
1eedle is then rubbed across the surface 
f the stone for comparison. 





English and French Numeration 

Ques. What is the difference in the Eng- 
ish and French numeration systems? How 
ar can we numerate?—Ans. For numbers 
above and including 1,090,000,000 there are 
two systems in use—the French, also adopt- 
ed by this country, and the English, used 
nly in Great Britain. In our method of 
counting we say the foregoing is “one bil- 
lion.” The British call it “one thousand 
million.” This difference is simply one of 
naming and not of noting, that is to say, 
the number of things noted by 1,000,000,000 
is the same in both systems, but it is called 
by a different name. The numerical names 
used in notation after billion follow: 1,- 
100,000,000,000 is a trillion (English bil- 
lion); the next is a quadrillion (English 
thousand billion); next is a quintillion 
English trillion); next is a sextillion (Eng- 
lish thousand trillion); next is a septil- 
lion (English quadrillion); next is an octil- 
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lion (British thousand quadrillion); next 
is a nonillion (British quintillion); next 
is a decillion (British thousand quintil- 
lion), and so on. The French and Ameri- 
can method is perfectly symmetrical, keep- 
ing throughout to divisions of three figures. 
The British system only keeps this division 
up to hundred of millions, when it changes 
it for a division into parcels of six figures 
which are named from units up te hun- 
dreds of thousands of units... For instance, 
to read the figures 56,094,763,204, we say 
“56 trillion, 84 billion, 763 million, 204 thou- 
sand, five hundred four.” According to the 
British mode it would read: “56 billion 84,- 
763 million, 204 thousand, five hundred 
four.” 





Closeness of Sun to Earth 

Ques. When is the sun closest to the 
earth?—Ans. In January. The actual dis- 
tance varies as the earth’s motions are not 
uniform. The average difference between 
greatest and least distance is about 3,000,- 
000 miles. The mean distance of sun from 
earth is about 92,500,000 miles. 


Rate at Which Thought Travels 

Ques. Has it ever been determined at 
what rate thought travels?—Ans. Elabor- 
ate experiments were conducted to deter- 
mine this question by Profs. Heimholtz, 
Hersch and Donders with the result that 
the accepted theory is that thought travels 
111 feet per second, or about a mile and a 
quarter a minute. Thought varies in ra- 
pidity in different individuals. Children 
and old people think more slowly than 
those in the prime of life. Ignorant peo- 
ple do not think as quickly as the educated. 
Experiments show that it takes about two- 
fifths of a second for an ordinary person 
to call to mind the name of the country in 
which a well-known city is situated. The 
average person can think of the name of 
the next month in half the time needed to 
recollect the name of the last month. It 
takes on the average one-third of a second 
to add numbers containing one digit, and 
half a second to multiply them. Those 
used to reckoning can add two or three in 
less time than others; those familiar with 
literature can remember more quickly than 
others, and so on. It takes longer to think 
of a month when a season has been given 
than to say to what season a certain month 
belongs. Scientists claim they can measure 
the time taken up in choosing a motion, 
the “will time,” (that is to say, the time 

essary for a person to consider what his 
or her next physical motion will be) as 
well as the time taken up in perceiving. If 
it is not known which of two colored 
lights is to be presented, and you offer to 
lift your right hand if it be red and your 
left hand if it be blue, about 1/13th of a 





second is necessary to initiate the correct 
motion. 
Difference in Tails of Fishes 
Ques. Why do some fish have forked tails 


and others have tails comparatively even? 
—Ans. Most marine animals which swim, 
especially swiftly and continuously, have 
forked tails. This shape of tail avoids the 
space immediately behind the axis of the 
body where the stream-lines following the 
sides of a swimming fish converge. A 
rounded or pointed tail would be a drag. 
Whales and porpoises though they move 
the tail up and down, instead of from side 
to side like most fish, have a forked tail. 
In their case, however, it lies in a_ hori- 
zontal instead of a vertical plane. 


Plant Pansy Seed Now 
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in stamps. 3 Packets 25cts. 12 for $1.00. 


COOK SEED CO., WATERFORD, N. Y. 
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Films Developed 
d Printed-25+i: 


Send 25c per roll of six which we will Any Size 
develop, print and return same day received. 3 cents 
rebated on all blank, imperfect or non-printable films. 
Highest grade professional workmanship guaranteed. 
Perfect systeminsures against any passe loss of films. 


8x10 Enlargement Free 
Enclose any favorite old negative with your order and 
we will make you a handsome 8 x 10 enlargement free, 
if ve ae us name and address of another Kodaker. 


% Saved on All Photo Supplies 


wide a 25c order brings coupons and membership 
privilege in our co-operative buying service, giving 
you 20% cash saving on cameras, films and all stand- 
ard photo supplies. Money back guarantee. 


Mail Order Film Service Box 3798, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Standard Underwoods 


5-Year Guarantee 
Yes, this genuine Standard Visible Wri- 
ing Under- ; 
wood newly 
rebuilt, at 
much less 
than factory 
price, yours 
forss. dodarrn 













fenthiy payments. 
10 Days FREE Trial 
Trey it for days at our risk. 
hook guarantee. Send now for 
Fm ‘book Big bargain o-fer. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, C-259 étteeutn Building, 
Montrose and Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Thev open and also test thousands of different locks. No home should 
be without themis the opinion of locksmiths, janitors, detectives, fire- 
men, real estate men, travelers, and many other users of our keys They 
are highly endorsed as a precautic ae leegers. ag e. and household arti, 
cle. Send $1.00 for set and nov ey a MASTER KEY CO 
48 MANHATTAN BLDG., MILWAUKEE. wis 


Hree to Writers! 











NDERFUL BOOK—read ab« 
ellis how easily ies and Plays are cor 
written, Dp ed, sold, How many 
REA an write, suddenly 
How the nario Kings and the 
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without special experi 
rown amazement that their sim 
furnis rilliant plots for Plays 
one’s own Imagination may 
$¢g nine of Ideas that 
ess and Handsome Cash 
vw ne writers get their ies 
to tell if you ARE a writer. 
p your ‘‘story fancy,’’ weave 
res and un thr 
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realistic plots. How a yur fri ’ e your worst low 
to avoid discouragement and pitfalls of Failure * How to win! 
2 his surprising book is abs ope ly free No char 

m. Your copyis wa 


‘AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dect. 





liga- 


- for e008 staddress 
993, "AUBURN, NEW YORK 





Film Producers are frantic for stories, to keep fa- 
mous stars going. Price no ov ject for good stuff 
show you how te cash your experience and ideas 
na revaities 


few evenings study—earn b f oe: 
course approved by the P \ ll particular 


Home Test Free reducers School of Photo- 


——————————=—=—=—=». laywriting, 627-A Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, California. 


WRITE A SON 


or any subject. compose music aud guar- 
antee publication SEND WORDS TODAY. 
Edward Trent, 654 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


$ $ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


PLOTS epted in any form Revised, criticised. copy 
righted, marketed. Advice FREE. Universal Scenario 
291 Western Mutual Life Bldg... Los Angeles. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION ! 300": . 


Plays, et sre wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big money” 
i ec 1 ervice:9 k result Hundreds making money, Get busy, 
tM 


or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 








Love, Mother, 
home, child- 
hood, comic 























WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG WY; onrese 
ypyright and print Submit poems on any subject Seton 
Music Company, 920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 133. Chicago 





WwW it FOR PAY ior newspapers and magazines. Corres- 
ri e pondents and story writers make big money. Copy- 
right book teiling how sent FREE by editor on request Press 


Reporting Syndicate. 460 Times Bidg.. St. Louis. Mo. 


You Write Words for a Song- “s..5".""" eer 


a cepyriy!) Submit poems on any subject, The Metropolitan 
Studios, 914 s.™M Ave.. Dept. 204, Chicago, Ul. 








2 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
$ photopiays. Experience unnecessary. Complete ontfitsent 
FREE to anv address. Write Producers Leaque. 506, St.Louis. Mo, 
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Robinson Crusoe’s Island 

What boy who has read the wonder- 
ful adventures of Robinson Crusoe has 
not wished that he could establish him- 
self on the same island and with his 
gun and a few simple implements sup- 
ply himself with food, shelter and the 
various things necessary to life? This 
wish is not impossible of fulfillment 
for the island of Juan Fernandez on 
which Alexander Selkirk, the real-life 
hero of the tale, lived still exists sev- 
eral hundreds of miles west from 
South America. What is more, Sel- 
kirk’s cave is still there, the plants and 
animal inhabitants are practically the 
same and conditions now are little dif- 
ferent from conditions in Selkirk’s day. 

Dr. W. A. Bryan of the University of 
Hawaii visited the islands not long ago 
and for several days cooked his meals 
on the very stove that Selkirk fash- 
ioned crudely out of stone. The fact 
that the isolated valley in which the 
marooned sailor made his home is 
surrounded by lofty mountains ac- 
counts for the remarkable preservation 
of the cave during the more than 200 
years since Selkirk was picked up by 
the captain of a privateer and carried 
back to England. 


Dog Avenged Murdered Master 


One day in the year 1361 there ap- 
peared at the door of a Parisian family 
an unkempt, anxious-visaged dog, evi- 
dently on the verge of collapse from 
starvation. When the head of the 
household appeared the dog began to 
whine and bark and tug at his garments 
in a most extraordinary manner. Rec- 
ognizing the animal as one belonging 
to his friend, Aubrey de Montdidier, 
the man followed the dog as was pat- 
ently his wish. Straight to the forest 
of Bondy went the dog, the man fol- 
lowing close after him. At a point 
well within the wood the dog paused 
and began to dig in the earth. The 
man lent a hand and within a short 
time the body of the dog’s master, evi- 
dently the victim of foul play, was 
discovered. 

Long after this the dog encountered 
in the streets of the French capital the 
Chevalier Macaire. Instantly he plung- 
ed at the man’s throat. No-one could 
account for this vicious action on the 
part of the dog for heretofore he had 
displayed only a most amiable dis- 
position. Then it occurred to someone 
that the chevalier had been a bitter en- 
emy of the late de Montdidier and at 
once he fell under suspicion of having 
murdered the latter cold-bloodedly in 
the forest. 

In due time the matter came to the 
attention of the king. Now in those 
days the “ordeal,” a form of trial to de- 
termine the guilt or innocence of ac- 
cused persons, was commonly resorted 
to. For example an accused man would 
be subjected to the effect of fire, wa- 
ter, poison or something ordinarily 
deadly. If he came through the ordeal 
alive the assumption was that he was 
innocent but if he died his guilt was re- 
garded as being positively established. 
In this case the king decided on an 
ordeal that seemed peculiarly to fit 
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the case; he decreed that on the eighth 
day of October the man and the dog 
should be brought together to fight a 
duel and thus appeal to the judgment 
of God. 

On the appointed day Macaire was 
led into a sort of arena and the dog 
was unleashed therein with him. Im- 
mediately the combat started. Cleverly 
dodging all of the blows of his human 
adversary-the dog made an unerring 
leap, seized the man by the throat and 
bore him to the ground. Terrified, 
Macaire confessed that he was guilty 
of de Montdidier’s death. The story of 
the unusual combat is engraved on the 
mantel of the chateau of Montargis and 
for that reason, evidently, the canine 
principal in the affair has come to be 
known as the “dog of Montargis.” 


—— 





Tree Grew Around Monument 

In many communities trees have been 
planted to serve as living monuments 
to the memory of Americans who died 
in the late war. The accompanying 
illustration, from Popular Mechanics, 
shows a grave at Memphis, Tenn., mark- 
ed by such a living monument. After 
the burial there of one Virginia Kirk 














GREW AROUND MEADSTONE 





75 years ago an acorn accidentally 
planted in the mound of earth sprouted 
and grew into a tiny oak. No-one 
noticed it but it continued to grow and 
at length developed into a sturdy tree. 
Higher and higher rose its top and its 
trunk expanded slowly but steadily 

til it had partially enveloped the stone 
set up to mark the head of the grave. 
The stone is as sound as the day it was 
put in place, despite the tree’s em- 
brace. All trace of the grave has been 
obliterated by the tree. 


Dog “Charmed” by Snake 

Although the idea has been ridiculed 
by some, it appears that snakes actu- 
ally possess subtle mesmeric powers by 
means of which they “charm” other 
animals and hold them motionless 
where they stand, in spite of their nat- 
ural fear and antipathy. The Path- 
finder has published several accounts, 
furnished by reputable and trustworthy 
eyewitnesses, of instances where rep- 
tiles have exercized such powers over 
birds and other creatures. Here is 
another case, reported by a hunter in 
the Field. 

While out with an Irish red setter in 
quest of quails in California this man 
missed his dog. When the dog failed 
to come in response to his whistle he 
walked back to look for him, thinking 
that he must have got a point. Looking 
down into a valley just traversed he 
saw the dog setting about 300 yards 
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away. The man was puzzled for he 
was sure there was no bird there. As 
the master drew nearer he noted that 
the dog was rolling his head sideways 
in a peculiar manner. When within 15 
yards of the dog he saw a big rattle- 
snake also swaying his head sideways. 
He yelled at the dog. This apparently 
released him from the “spell” for he at 
once leaped back out of harm’s way 
and out of range of the master’s gun, 
which was immediately fired, blowing 
the rattler off the ground. 


This Week’s Puzzle-Problems 

4. Smiff and Binx bought a farm 
comtaining 468 acres. Smiff contributed 
$2733.75 while Binx paid $3827.25. How 
many acres is each entitled to? 

5. The clock on the old postoffice 
building at Washington is very erratic. 
The hour hand moves one-fourth too 
slow while the minute hand moves 
three-sixteenths too fast. In 24 min- 
utes, true time, the two hands will be 
together. How many minutes are the 
hands apart now? ™ 

6. Three thirsty men start from the 
same point and travel in the same 
direction round Bimini island, whose 
perimeter is 73 miles. One man travels 
at the rate of six miles a day, while 
another travels at 10 and the third at 
16. How many days will it be before 
the three men meet again? 





Answers to Last Week’s Problems 
1—20 hours; 60 miles; B. 90 miles. 
2—$885.30. 3—2400 pounds. 


Figures on the Bible 

Not only is the Bible more widely 
read than any other book in all the 
world but scholars have given to it 
more painstaking thought and _ ex- 
haustive investigation than to any oth- 
er work. Even the statisticians have 
examined it minutely and tabulated fig- 
ures relating to it in every imaginable 
way. These number sharps who ap- 
parently are never so happy as when 
busy with pencil and paper or calcu- 
lating machine, setting down figures, 
adding, multiplying and dividing, have 
found that it contains 3,586,489 letters. 
(How many of our readers would have 
guessed the number as low as that?) 

The number of words, we are as- 
sured, is exactly 773,002, the number of 
verses 31,173, the number of chapters 
1189 and the number of books 66. Ev- 
erybody, we dare say, knows the short- 
est verse in the Bible but how many 
know what book is the shortest? This 
is III John, with but one chapter of 14 
verses and 296 words. The shortest 
book of the Old Testament is Obadiah, 
which has but one chapter of 21 verses. 
The longest of the Old Testament is the 
Psalms with 150 chapters. Matthew 
and the Acts are the longest books in 
the New Testament; each consists of 
29 chapters but Luke contains a larger 
number of verses and words. The 
longest chapter in the Old Testament 
is the 119th psalm, with 176 verses. 
The shortest chapter is the 117th psalm, 
containing only two verses. There are 
different versions of the Scriptures of 
course, and the number of words, 
chapters, books etc. varies a little. 





Husband—You hadn’t a rag to your back 
when I married you! 
Wife—Yes; but I’ve got plenty now! 
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Animal Tales 











’Possum Nested in Organ Pipe. One 
Sunday morning the organist of a Ral- 
eigh, N. C., church touched the keys of 
the organ but instead of the expected 
pleasing chords of the opening hymn 
the most unpleasant jumble of sounds 
imaginable came from the pipes. Ex- 
perts were called in hurriedly but in 
spite of all they could do the instru- 
ment continued to give forth only 
weird, unearthly moans and discords. 
A man from the factory arrived a few 
days later. He looked the organ over 
and then yanked a nine-pound ’possum 
from a big pipe where he had evidently 
established his headquarters. After that 
the organ played as perfectly as ever. 


Chickens Live in Snake. A Clay coun- 
ty, Kans., farmer put a hen with a 
brood of chickens in a box. A little 
later his son noticed a large snake near 
the chicken coop and with an ax pro- 
ceeded to cut off its head. To his sur- 
prise a dead chicken dropped out. 
Straightway he cut some more and 
three live chickens appeared, followed 
by another dead one. Two of the res- 
cued chicks are still living and vie with 
Jonah for first honors. 

Snake in Auto Causes Panic. Just as 
E. A. Alleson of Yanceyville, N. C., was 
parking his auto in one of the busiest 
streets of Danville, Va., a _ five-foot 
black snake crawled from under the 
engine hood into the street. The 
screaming of women who saw the 
snake nearly caused a panic among the 
bystanders. On leaving Alleson’s car 
the snake made for another machine, 
and there were further screams as the 
occupants piled out. The snake, which 
was soon dispatched, had evidently got 
into the auto while in the garage and 
had ridden 15 miles unnoticed. 

Dog is Hero at Fire. When a two- 
family dwelling at Everett, Mass., took 
lire one night a dog belonging to the 
J. T. Logan family who occupied one 
part of the house vociferously barked an 
alarm so that both families were awak- 
ened in time to escape the flames. The 
Logans remembered when they got out- 
side that the family cat was still in 
the house but no-one dared re-enter the 
flaming building. Ted the big St. 
Bernard, however, on missing his chum 
and playmate dashed back into the 
house and soon came back carrying the 
cat in his mouth. 








Dog is Faithful Messenger. When- 
ever Raleigh Domer, of Harrisburg, Md., 
wants to communicate with friends or 
relatives within a radius of several 
miles of his home he writes a note, 
calls his dog, hands him the message 
and the animal carries it straight to the 
person addressed. Never has a mes- 
sage been delayed in transit and never 
has one miscarried, 


New Model Desk Fixture. While on 
a hunting trip in Canada, E. R. Kraet- 
tli, secretary of the University of Okla- 
homa, picked up a six-inch bull-snake 
which he put in his pocket and took 
home. Domestication agrees with Pe- 
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wee, as Mr. Kraettli calls his pet. He 
lives in an empty ink well and comes 
and goes as he pleases, as happy among 
papers and books as when he was in 
the grass and moss of the forest. Visi- 
tors are continually startled at the ap- 
parition of a snake crawling from an 
ink well and since the country went 
dry they have no other explanation but 
that something must have been wrong 
with the coffee that morning. 


A Stunning Fish Story. Usually the 
“biggest fish” gets away, but not so this 
time. William Geister of Elgin, Ohio, 
hooked a 20-pound pike in Lake Geneva 
but thought he had lost it when his 
pole broke and his net slipped from his 
hand and into the water. Anxiously 
he looked around for some other means 
of landing the catch and happened to 
spy a hammer in the bottom of the boat, 
which he threw at the fish. Luckily he 
hit it, the blow stunning the pike, which 
was then easily hauled in. Probably 
William will never be so lucky again 
for the hammer is now on the bottom of 
the lake. 


Dog Wins Medal. An Englishman 
was walking along a lonely road one 
dark night when his Great Dane dog 
suddenly jumped at him and threw him 
into a hedge beside the road. A second 
later a big auto rushed by. The dog 
was struck and badly hurt but as his 
master escaped without a scratch he 
was satisfied. The British Canine De- 
fense League heard of the matter and 
awarded the dog a medal equivalent to 
the hero medals sometimes given hu- 
mans in this country. 





Hatch Eggs Salvaged from Snake. 
Rev. E. H. Richards, for 30 years a 
Methodist missionary in Africa, recent- 
ly returned to this country and in an 
address to the Methodist board of mis- 
sions told of a python that wriggled 
out of the jungle one night, entered his 
henhouse and ate eight chickens and 
nine eggs. Natives and missionaries 
killed the snake, which was then open- 
ed. The eggs were not even cracked 
and later were hatched into nine per- 
fectly normal missionary chickens, 


GETTING RID OF MICROBES 


There was a man in our town 
(His name my memory slips) 

Who kissed a million microbes from 
His sweetheart’s ruby lips. 





And when he found what he had done, 
With all his might and main 

He rushed up there another night 
And kissed them on _again. 


UNIONIZING THE FARMERS 


If the unions could enroll all workers 
in their organizations, and if the farmers 
would unionize, then would the country be 
ruled by union labor. But only a frac- 
tion of the workers have signed up with 
the unions, and while union labor men 
have for years been trying to induce the 
farmer to come in, that canny individual 
has been rather more amused than inter- 
ested at the prospect. For the farmer, 
first of all, is a capitalist. While he works, 
and works hard, he works not for wages 
but for a return on his investment. Most 
farmers employ labor, and belongs both to 
the landed proprietor and the employing 
classes—both of which have been chosen 
by the unions as their pet enemies.—Fall 
River News. 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


New Easy Method 


Piano, Organ, Vioclin- 
Drums and Traps. Saxo 
phone, Flute, Clarinet, 
Ukulele, Trombone, Cor 
net, Guitar, Banjo, Mandolia, 
Harp, "Cello, Sight Singing. No 
longer need the ability to play be 
Shut out of your life. Just write 
us a postal today for our new 
Free Book, fresh from the print- 
er. Let us tell you how you can 
easily, quickly, thoroughly learn 
to play your favorite musical in- 
strument by note in your own 
home, without tea her, by our 
New Improved Home Study 








Method, without payinga cent 
for lessons! Different, easier 
than private teacher way—no tiresome, dry exercises—noincon- 
venience. No trick music, no “numbers,” yet simple, wonderful, 
amazingly easy for even a mere child. 


250,000 Pupils 


We have suc« castully taught over 250,000 people, from seven to 
seventy, in all parts of th the world! Hundreds wr ite—"Have 
learned more in one term in my home with your weekly lessons 
than in three terms with private teachers.” “Everything is so 
thorough and complete.” he lessons are marvels of simplicity. 
My 11-year-old boy has not had the least trouble to learn."’ 


Wonderful New Book Free! 


We want to have one pupil in each locality at once to help ad- 
vertise our wonderful easy system of teaching music. During the 
summer, we therefore offer our marvelous lessons at practically no 
cost. Charges amounting merely to about the cost of sheet music, 

postage, et eginners or advanced pupils. We have hundreds 
of pupils right herein New York, the musical center of America. 
who prefer our Home Study method in place of best private 
teacher. Getall the proof, facts, letters from pupils, amazin 

summer offer and fascinating New Book just issued, all ry | 


Write postal today. Address 


U. S. School of Music, 1068 Branswick Building, New York 















inrol HE MOVING PICTURE BUSINESS 


EARN BIG MONEY. 









No Experience. 
Professional Machine 
and Complete Outfit on 
acy Payments. 
Catalog Free. 
Monarch Theatre Supply Co 
724 So. Wabash Ave., 

_Dept. 703, CHICAGO, ie. 


SAVE 25% to 60% 


\ on slightly ased 


GRAFLEX - menans 
Cameras and Lenses of ev 
$ Equal tonew. ecm Onno now tor 


Free Bargain Book and Catalo og 
0! ving b: 
. orebely used J and new cameras — 
’ Free Trial. Money back 
if not sat ou ba no feences Goomns | with us ons 
have been in the photographic business over 16 yra. Write 


Centrai ¢ Camera Co., Dept. 168 124 S. Wabash f Ave. ‘Chicago 


MUCH READING FOR LITTLE MONEY! 

Katee tae te - ~ athly = All Four Only 
eople’s Popular Mon ° 

Co ee 36) Bo 




















Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN: £2r# $3,500 to $10,000 


year. City or Traveling. Experience 











unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service to members. 
Send for Salesmanship book, list of lines and full particuiars 


Nat. Salesmens Tr. Ass'n, Dept.190K, Chicago, Ii ill. 
FILMS DEVELOPED 


i Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 pag we Be and 
Photo 
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CAPTIVATING MARY CARSTAIRS 
(Continued from page 15) 





with the rotten reputation they’ve pinned 
on you here. Good eneugh! Still it’s ab- 
surd to cite the opinion of a little child in 
a matter like this.” 


“It depends upon what you call a little 
child, doesn’t it? Miss Carstairs is 19 
years old.” 

Peter straightened in his chair with a 
jerk, and stared at him as though one or 
the other had suddenly gone mad. 


“Nineteen! Why I thought she was 12.” 

“So did 1.” 

“Why, how in Sam Hill did you ever 
make such a silly mistake?” 

Varney gave an impatient laugh. “What 
difference does that make now? My im- 
pression was that the separation took place 
about eight years ago. It may have been 
12. My other impression was that the girl 
was about four at the time. She may have 
been eight instead. If it’s of any interest 
to you, I should say that the mistake was 
natural enough. Besides, Uncle Elbert, 
rather helped it along.” 

“Uncle Elbert rather lied to you—that’s 
what he did,” said Peter with the utmost 
quietness. 

There was a considerable silence. Peter 
pulled frowningly at his cigar; it had gone 
out but he was too absorbed to notice it, 
and mechanically pulled on. Presently he 
raised his head and looked at Varney. 

“Well? This ends it, I suppose? You'll 
go back to New York‘this afternoon?” 

“No,” said Varney, “I’m going to stay 
and carry it through just as I expected.” 

Peter tapped the chair-arm with his 
heavy fingers. “Why?” 

“Because—well, I promised to, and on 
the strength of my promise, Uncle Elbert 
has gone to trouble and expense for one 
thing, and has pinned high hopes on me, 
for another. I had my chance to ask ques- 
tions and make terms and stipulations 
and I didn’t do it. That was my fault. I 
am not even sure that he meant to deceive 
me. I have no right to break a contract 
because I find that my part in it is going to 
be harder than I thought.” 


“This business about her age changes 
everything. Carstairs has no legal rights 
over a 19-year-old daughter.” 

“Legal rights! My dear Peter, you nev- 
er supposed I thought I was doing anything 
legal, did you? No, no; the moral part of 
it has been my prop and stay all along, and 
that still holds. I promised without con- 
ditions, and I’ll go ahead on the same 
terms.” 

“Give me a match,” said Peter thought- 
fully. “Maybe you are right, Larry,” he 
added presently. “I only wanted to point 
out another way of looking at it. I stand 
absolutely by your decision. You think 
that this girl is wrong-headed and obst* te 
and that her father has a moral right to 
have her, over age or not. This—discovery 
makes it a pretty serious business, but of 
course you’ve thought of all that. But— 
will it be possible now?” 

“I have invited her,” said Varney, with a 
light laugh, “to lunch on the Cypriani on 
Thursday with two or three other Huns- 
ton friends.” 

“Well?” 

“She accepted with every mark of pleas- 
ure. Great men like Stanhope, it seems, re- 
quire no introduction; it beats me. The 
point now is to find the other Hunston 
friends.” 

“Hare and his sister, Mrs. Marne—the 
very thing!—chaperon and all! [ll in- 
vite them tonight. Then the whole thing’s 
done!” Peter sat silent a moment, look- 
ing at Varney. “I’ve been awfully rushed 
today,” he resumed, “because if I was go- 


ing to help Hare at all I didn’t dare lose 


this one big opportunity. But remember, 
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anything that has to be done from now on 
—I’m your man.” 

“There'll be nothing more now until 
Thursday. The thing’s practically done.” 

Peter was still looking at him steadily. 
“It’s going to be dirt easy, provided we 
don’t weaken. You can’t do things to your 
friends, but you can emphatically do them 
to your enemies. We have got to remember 
always that this girl, who has been so 
heartless to her old fool of a father, is 
our enemy.” 

“Yes, that is what we have got to re- 
member.” 

“Good Lord!” cried Peter, looking at 
his watch. “Twenty minutes past four, and 
I must be at the hall at 4:30 sharp. I'll have 
to sneak right away. You’re going to sit 
tight on the yacht, of course?” 

“Never! I like to have a little of the 
fun myself. I must certainly take in this 
meeting tonight, and watch you put your 
heel on their necks and all that.” 

“Don’t! With what you’ve got to do, 
you can’t afford to expose yourself. What’s 
the use of running risks, even little ones, 
when there is nothing to gain?” 

“Satan reproving sin! Fudge! Free your- 
self once for all, my dear sir, that I’m star- 
ring in The Prisoner on the Yacht for the 
next three days, or anything of the sort.” 

“Well, if you will go,” said Peter, re- 
luctantly, “here’s a reserved seat ticket— 
a peacherine, right up at the front.” 

“Great! Count on me to lead the ap- 
plause.” 

Peter rose. His engrossed brow adver- 
tised the fact that his thought had already 
flown back to his own private maelstrom 
of new concerns. 

“If Hare gets his chance tonight,” he 
meditated out loud, “you can rely on him 
to make the most of it. He’ll make good; 
he’s a man, sound in wind and limb, head 
and heart. I do wish, though, he wasn’t so 
—somehow innocent—so easy—so_ con- 
foundedly affable and handshaking~ with 
everybody that comes along. There’s a 
sneaky-looking stranger at the hotel—rub- 
ber-heeled fellow named Higginson, with 
one of these black felt hats pulled down 
over his eyes like a stage villain—that 
Hare never laid eyes on till today. For all 
he knows the man may be an agent of Ry- 
an’s, a hired spy imported to—By Jove! 
That’s just what he is, I'll bet!” he cried 
suddenly; and after a frowning pause, hur- 
ried warmly on: “Don’t you remember 
last night, just after we hit the town, I 
said there was a man following us—sneak- 
ed up the alley when he saw me looking at 
him?” - 

“I believe I do, Peter. But the fact is 
that I met so many exciting people last 
night—” 

“It’s the same man—it was Higginson!” 
said Peter positively. “I’m sure of it! I 
didn’t get a look at his face last night, but 
it’s the same hat, same figure—everything. 
Pll bet anything he’s on Ryan’s payroll; 
and there’s little Hare hobnobbing with 
him as friendly as though they’d been 
classmates at college! That kind of free- 
for-all geniality doesn’t go, you know! A 
reformer in a rotten town like this,” said 
Peter vehemently “would do well to cul- 
tivate a profound distrust of strangers.” 

Varney burst out laughing. 

“You yourself have known Hare from 
the cradle, I believe?” 

“I’m different,’ said Peter without a 
smile. “Well! I must move. Now let’s 
see—that lunch. What time shall I ask 
Hare and Mrs. Marne for?” 

“Two o’clock, Thursday. I didn’t have 
the nerve,” Varney explained, “to ask Miss 
Carstairs for today—rather lucky I didn’t.” 

“Right. [ll arrange it all. Well, for 
the Lord’s sake take care of yourself to- 
night, Larry, and trust me to keep out of 
treuble. So long.” 

Varney looked after Peter’s disappearing 
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back, and envied him all the fun he was 
having: His own lot was certainly far 
less entertaining. However, it was his 
own; and here he resembled his friend 
in one respect at least. His thoughts, like 
Peter’s had a way just now of reverting 
at short notice to: the matters in which he 
himself was most closely concerned. 


He lay back idly among the cushions, and 
let his mind once more run over the un- 
expected problems of his situation. 


The new graveness of what he was pledg- 
ed to do had, of coursé, been strongly pres- 
ent in his mind from the first moment of 
revelation. Kidnaping a 19-year-old girl 
was certainly, as Peter had pointed out, a 
pretty serious business. He perceived that 
it would not look well in the papers at 
all. Also if she cared to raise a row after- 
wards, there might be an aftermath which 
would not be wholly a laughing matter. 


Nevertheless, this side of the question 
seemed remote and of minor interest to 
him just now. The problem appeared to 
be a personal one, not a question of statutes 
and judges. In his talk with Miss Car- 
stairs before he knew her by name, he had 
failed to notice anything that suggested 
the spoiled and willful child he had come 
to find. He could remember nothing she 
had said or done that helped him at all to 
think of her as his enemy. The fact was 
that it was all quite the other way. And 
this helped him to understand now, as he 
had not understood before, why Uncle El- 
bert had begged a solemn oath from him 
with such a piteous look on his handsome, 
haggard old face. 


Peter’s pronounced views as to Mr. Stan- 
hope were not, it appeared, purely of the 
stuff that dreams are made of. Testimony 
to the author’s lack of popularity in his 
native town came to Varney with unex- 
pected promptness. 

In the corner of the square, as he swung 
along toward the Academy Theater that 
evening, he found himself suddenly con- 
fronted by a man who, lounging against 
the fence of a shabby dwelling, straighten- 
ed dramatically at his approach and bent 
a sharp gaze upon him. He was a tall, 
shambling fellow with a white cloth swath- 
ed about the top of his head; and Varney, 
in the act of passing, suddenly recognized 
him as the dog man, whom Peter had 
knocked out the night before. His gaze was 
a wanton challenge for the young man to 
stop, andgVarney cheerfully accepted it. 

“Why, it’s—Mr.—er—Hackley, isn’t it?” 

The man’s bandage left only one eye 
free to operate, and he kept this upon 
Varney with a curious unwinking stare. 

“Yes,” said he slowly, “I’m Hackley.” 

“How’d the dog come out?” asked Varney. 

“Dead,” said Hackley, as quiet in mien 
as the Hackley of last night was bellicose. 
“Dead an’ buried.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Varney, his glance 
on the headcloth. “The man who did the 
kicking was a friend of mine, and he 





wouldn’t want you to lose your dog with- 
out some compensation. Er—please accept 
this with his compliments and regrets.” 

Hackley, his single washed-out eye star- 
ing with pleasure, accepted the proffered 
note with a gesture resembling a clutch, 
investigated its size in the dim light with 
hardly concealed delight, and pinned it into 
his waistcoat pocket with a large brass 
safety-pin. Then he raised his head slow- 
ly and looked at Varney. 

“Whyn’t you leave town to-night, Stan- 
hope?” he inquired casually. 

Varney started. Almost to: the very lan- 
gauge this was exactly what Editor Smith 
had suggested to him the night before. 

“Why do you call me Stanhope, Hackley? 
My name happens to be Laurence Varney.” 


(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 





CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


An old lady in Vermont, says Harper’s 
Magazine, was much concerned by the con- 
tents of a letter she had received from her 
sister in Boston. “Listen to this, Henry,” 
she said to her husband, as she proceeded 
to read from the letter. “I call it nothing 
short of cruelty.” 

“Why, what’s the trouble?” asked Henry. 

“In this letter,” resumed the old lady, 
“Abigail tells me she gets help in raisin’ 
her children from a mother’s club. I do 
believe in a slipper sometimes, an’ a good 
birchin’ don’t do a child any harm, but | 
never in all my life used a club on any of 
my offspring!” 





Pessimist’s Wife—Cheer up, dear. The 
strike’s over. 

Pessimist—I know. But that only brings 
the next one nearer.—London Punch. 
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Showing That Where Man-Made Conspiracy 
Will Fail, Eternal Love Will Win. 
By HARRY KEMP 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co. 





The middle-aged hobo slumped into the 
office. The surprised girls stopped their 
tapping typewriters for a moment to 
laugh among themselves and steal con- 
temptuous looks at, him, and then dug into 
their work again. 

The straw-blond young lady at the outer 
desk, whose task it was to intercept all 
callers and see what they wanted, rose, 
with a look which said: 

“Well, who in heaven’s name let you 
in?” 

Her spoken words, however, were the 
routine formula: 

“Who is it you want to see?” 

The hobo turned his weather-beaten hat 
sheepishly round and round in his brown 
hands. 

“The boss, miss.” 

“Have you an appointment with him?” 

“No, miss, not exactly—that is—” 

His voice broke off in embarrassment. 

“Well, then, you can’t see him,” snapped 
the girl decisively, turning to her desk and 
immersing herself in a magazine. 

The tramp still waited. He took a step 
or two nearer her desk, preparing to re- 
monstrate. The door-man, a big Irishman, 
was by this time scowling close by. All 
the typists paused again to see the comedy. 
It would have gone hard with the hobo if 
just at that moment Mr. Deering, president 
of the Universal corporation, had not pass- 
ed through in transit to the inner office. 

“Charley!” ventured the hobo, to the 
consternation of the whole office force, 
“Charley, don’t you know me?” 

Taking a step in the president’s direction, 
he held out a dubious hand. Evidently he 
did not know just what sort of reception 
awaited him. He feared that he might be 
bounced out ignominiously. 

Deering stopped, nonplused. For a sec- 
ond he did not recognize the man who 
had so familiarly called him by his first 
name. The big Irish door-man moved omi- 
nously near the hobo. Then recognition 
came into the president’s eyes. 

“Why, Jim, where in the world did you 
come from? Where have you been all these 
years?” He took the proffered hand and 
wrung it heartily. Then, turning to the 
door-man: “Shaughnessy, show the gen- 
tleman into my private office. I'll be right 
back and join you in a minute,” he added 
to the visitor. 

As soon as Mr. Deering had passed out 
of earshot, one of the office-boys gave vent 
to a low whistle of surprise. 

“Must say the boss is some democrat,” 
remarked one of the girls to the others, 
“to let that seedy-looking old tramp into 
his private office.” 

“Have a cigar, Jim?” Deering asked, as 
he thrust a whole box of 50-centers under 
his friend’s nose. 

Jim helped himself. Deering took one, 
too, and lit his and the hobo’s from the 
same match. For a space both sat smok- 
ing in silent satisfaction. The hobo just 
drank the smoke in. He hadn’t had a de- 
cent cigar for a long time. 

“Well, explain yourself,” began Deer- 
ing. “Where have you been all these 
years?” 

“There ain’t much to explain, Mr.— 
Mr.—” 

For the first time the tramp showed hesi- 
tation, for a recognition of bis old friend's 
financial importance had at last percolated 
into his consciousness. 

“Don’t begin that ‘Mr.’ business! Keep 
on calling ine Charley. ’ve got on since 
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we were college chums together, bui I 
think you'll find me just the same.” 

“Well, Charley, you ask me what I’ve 
been doing, and the answet is easy. Noth- 
ing—that’s what—nothing, except bum- 
ming. I’m a rank failure, a down-and- 
outer, a bumthat’s all!” 

“Why—why—” began Deering, thinking 
of the days far back when the man who 
now sat before him, ragged and disreputa- 
ble, had been the cleverest man in his class, 
a Phi Beta Kappa man, and all that sort of 
thing. “Why, I don’t—” 

In his earnestness, Jim Randall laid a 
hand on the president’s arm. 

“No, don’t try to make me feel good by 
pretending. You know how I was even 
then—brilliant enough, goodness knows, 
but shiftless and careless. You boys called 
me a Bohemian, but the test of the world 
showed that it ‘was lack of stamina and 
indecision. Charley, I’m not a boozer, and 
I have none of the vices that are supposed 
to drag men down, but the truth is that 
ever since I left college I’ve been just a 
common bum.” 

“Indeed, no! You tried and failed, 
and—” 

“It wasn’t even that. When I say bum 
I mean bum—a fellow that rides freights, 
and sits by camp-fires, and goes to jails, 
and gets put to work on rock-piles and 
county farms to serve out sentences for 
vagrancy.” 

Deering was genuinely shocked. He 
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“The delivery-wagon will be along precent- 
ly,” answered Front-Door Pete. 


looked over his old college friend with slow 
commiseration. 

“Well, if it’s as bad as all that, I must 
do something for you, to set you on your 
feet again!” 

“No, Charley, you can’t do even that. 
It’s been ground too deep in me—the road 
—by this time. Once a fellow gets used to 
my way of living, it’s all up with him.” 

“Then what did you come to see me for, 
Jim?” 

“For only one thing. No, it wasn’t to 
renew old friendship or anythjng like that. 
Frankly, I thought I might touch you for a 
fiver.” 

“But Pll give you a job—any sort of 
job, with only nominal work attached to 
it, and you can settle down and enjoy the 
comforts of life.” 

“A regular job!” The hobo laughed. 
“IT tell you, Charley, I could no more settle 
down and hold a regular job than I could 
fly by lifting my arms up in the air and 
taking a header out of this window.” 

He looked far down, where pedestrians 
were walking with that curious squat, 
straddling motion of the legs observed 
from a height. 

Deering saw the point. He knew that 
further argument was useless. As he had 
liked Randall in the old undergraduate 
days, he took a roll from his pocket and 
slipped off a bill of iarger denomination 
than the tramp expected. 

Randall greedily pocketed the money, 
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and rose, about to go. His friend, the suc- 
cessful man, sat tapping his desk for a 
moment, his brow contracted with thought. 
As the tramp started to hold out his hand 
for a farewell shake, Deering, having evi- 
dently made up his mind about something, 
made a delaying motion. 

“Just a minute, Jim. You say you wouldn’t 
hold a job if you had one?” 

“What’s the use being a hypocrite? No, 
I wouldn’t, because I couldn’t.” 

“Not even if the job included keeping on 
just as you are now?” 

“You mean still being a bum?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Nothing doing, Charley. I ain’t got that 
low yet. You want to get me a job with 
some railroad company being a detective. 
No, as I said, I ain’t got that low yet!” 

“Still you’ve got me wrong. I just want 
you to keep on being a tramp, and do a 
little confidential job for me on the side.” 

Intrigued, the tramp sat down, while 
Deering explained. 


* * * eo 


Charles Deering jr. was in his second year 
in college when the lure of the road struck 
him. It was the heyday of the tramp tale. 
Gorky had just come into vogue with his 
stories of Russian vagabondage, and Josiah 
Flynt’s books on tramp life were found 
on every library table. 


A decade earlier Carman and Hovey’s 
“Songs of Vagabondia” had lured away 
the youth of the land—but only to a de- 
lightful make-believe vagrancy, with valets 
and servants in the offing and, at the worst, 
ramshackle barns to sleep in, in regulation 
sleeping-bags carefully carried by the 
“gipsiers”; but this modern call of the 
road was a more serious proposition. Young 
men were hitting the real road, with no 
lackadaisical dallying either. And the sad 
upshot of it all was that, in spite of the 
hardship, dirt, and degradation, many boys 
were drawn into the way of the outcast and 
mever came back again to the life they 
had left behind them. 


Charles Deering jr. thought it would be 
great sport, now that the summer vaca- 
tion was on, to become, for the nonce, a 
real tramp—perhaps later on to write a 
series of articles or a book about his ex- 
periences, just like London, Gorky, and 
Flynt. So, on ‘ie last day of the school 
year, instead of traveling in a parlor-car 
from the quaint New England college town 
to the seething activity of New York, he 
slipped out the back way, attired in a suit 
of his oldest clothes. He shipped his other 
personal effects home. 


This was the first intimation his father 
had had of the boy’s intention of trying the 
hobo life. There followed, of course, a 
letter of explanation, written from Newark 
Young Deering knew well that this was the 
only safe procedure; otherwise his father 
would have prevented his excursion into 
the realm of trampdom. 


It was this story that the elder Deering 
now unfolded to Jim Randall, tramp by 
profession. 

“But what is it you want me to do, 
Charley?” asked his hobo friend of former 
days. “What has the kid’s going on the 
bum got to do with me?” 

Reaching into the box of Havanas, he 
took another, bit the end, and lit it leisure- 
ly, spreading out his legs in comfort. 

“I’ve had the kid followed by a detective 
agency. He’s on the way to Philadelphia— 
by foot—now.” 

“Afoot!’ laughed the tramp. “Well, if 
that’s the way he’s going it,” he added, 
with all the contempt the genuine bum has 
for a foot-tramp, “you needn’t worry much. 
He'll soon get tired of it, and come back 
home to daddy.” 

“You don’t know my boy,” explained the 
father, filled with perverse pride even in 
his son’s waywardness. “He'll stick, if only 
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through pride—unless things are made so 
hard for him—so very hard—” 

“Now I begin to get your drift. 
want me—” 

“Precisely! I want you to join forces 
with him, and put him through the mill 
good and proper.” 

The tramp rose and clasped the finan- 
cier’s hand. 

“Charley, I’ll do it!” 

“Besides, I'll make it well worth your 
while. If you succeed in breaking the kid, 
a thousand or so won’t be anything to me 
to part with.” 

“Stow that, Charley! You’ve given me 
a little pocket-money and two of the best 
cigars I’ve ever smoked. Can’t I do a 
little for friendship and for the sake of 
old times?” 


“You don’t mean that you’d do all that 
for nothing? Jim, I have plenty of money.” 

“There’s no use talking. That’s the only 
basis Tll accept your proposition on. 
Where’d you say he was?” 

“On the way to Philadelphia, 
My detective agency can locate 
you.” 

“All right; and after I catch 
him, the bull’s to be ditched, see?” 

“The bull?” 

“The detective, I mean. I don’t want 
any of that in my small life—any more 
than I can help. We ’boes don’t have much 
use for the law, you know. It connotes too 
much to us.” 

Deering laughed heartily. Part of his 
friend’s psychology he couldn’t quite grasp. 

“All right! Ill call off the bull, as you 
phrase it, as soon as you get on the job.” 

Jim started to go. 

“And by the way, Jim, you'll need a 
little more money than you’ve got.” 

“How’s that?” 

“You see, I want you to telegraph— 
send me a night letter occasionally, to let 
me know how things are going, and what 
progress you’re making.” 

And Jim the tramp left, admired not a 
little by Deering, who at last subtly under- 
stood and appreciated the mentality of the 
vagrant who would accept five dollars or 
so as a gift from a friend, but would not 
charge him for a good deed done in his be- 
half. He saw that such a person would 
never be hopeless, that he would always 
have in him the makings of a man. 

Jim Randall cought up with young 
Deering at a “jungle” or tramp-camp just 
outside of Philadelphia. The first wire 
that the elder Deering got was: 

“Call off your bulls- 
self.” 

The president smiled, and, taking down 
the receiver in his office, got the private 
detective agency on the phone. He told 
them that he had changed his mind, and 
that they might have their men drop the 
case on which he had had them embark. As 
they were used to this kind of procedure, 
and, furthermore, had already been well 
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paid for what work they had done they 
readily acquiesced. 

Randall knew young Deering the min- 
ute he clapped eyes on him. There he sat 
with a bunch of tramps, in all the dignity 
of his new adventure, and with a certain 
staginess about his get-up that was by no 
means lost on his companions. They were 
joshing him to the limit. 

“The best way,” one was saying, “to hit 
a house for a hand-out is to go right up to 
the front door and pitch your hard-luck 
tale.” 

Randall chuckled. No need to begin 
putting the boy through the mill! The 
others were already doing that. 

Randall joined the group, bringing up 
with him, according to tramp etiquette, an 
armful of wood to add to the fire; for al- 
though it was summer, this was one of 
those raw days that occasionally strike 
the road even at that season. 

Young Deering got to his feet. 

“The best way is my way,” he remarked. 
“I’m going to hit front doors instead of 
back doors, if that’s the case.” 

In a few minutes the gathering of bums 
broke up, dispersing this way and that to 
gut the town by systematic begging. They 
laughed among themselves at the idea of 
the fun they would have over the green- 
horn. It was Randall who was first back. 
He had a whole side of bacon, slightly 
moldy on the outside, as his share. He 
handed it over to the hebo cook, who had 
once been second chef in the Waldorf, but 
had gone down and out because of his 
booze-fighting propensities. 

“With a little paring of the outside, this 
will be just as good as the finest breakfast 
bacon ever,” the old cook remarked look- 
ing it over. “I think you'll have made the 
best haul of any of the lads!” 

“No,” remarked Randall jocosely, “I 
think it will be the lad that bangs the 
front doors.” 

“He'll get jail 
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the cook, as he put a big wash-boiler on a 
fire of old railroad ties. 

“Oh, I hope it won’t turn out as serious 
as that!” 

“The new guys always have to go 
through a course of sprouts, anyhow.” 

“That’s right—and they should.” 

By this time the other tramps were com- 
ing in. There were heaps of nondescript 
articles lying about, from which the cook 
deftly chose what he could make use of 
for the huge boiler of stew, or slum, that 
he was to cook for the evening meal. All 
the hoboes sat about talking, kidding one 
another roughly, and narrating stories of 
their adventures and experiences while on 
the road in various parts of the country. 

Suddenly one—his name was Sheeny Pat 
—spoke up. 

“This new *bo,” he began. “Don’t you 
think, boys, that we ought to put him 
through the sprouts?” 


“Sure!” assented a big, tiger-waisted 
fellow, whom everybody knew instantly to 
be a yegg, or criminal tramp—one of the 
kind that fraternize with harmless bums for 
the protection of anonymity that it affords. 
“Sure!” and he flicked the ash off a ciga- 
rette. “I think we ought to pick a fight 
with him—me, for instance—and give him 
a good drubbing, just to see if he’s yellow 
or not.” 

Randall wanted to see the boy put 
through the mill. It was part of his com- 
pact with young Deering’s father to see 
to that; but he did not want the lad to get 
seriously hurt, and he saw that the big yegg 
was spoiling to pick on some one. 

“Wait till we find out what happens to 
him, going to front doors for a hand-out!” 
he suggested. 

And now down an embankment came 
young Deering, to whom the tramps had 
already given the monniker, or nickname, 
of Front-Door Pete. 

“He looks safe and sound, all right,” 
snickered a bum, sprawling in the grass. 

“Hello, boys!” greeted Deering. 

“Well, didn’t you get nothing?” asked 
the vegg, ready to pick a quarrel. 

“The delivery-wagon will be along pres- 
ently,” answered Front-Door Pete. 

“The delivery-wagon?” growled the yvegg 
angrily, thinking that he was being made 
fun of, and fetching a swipe at the side of 
Deering’s head. 

Old Randall leaped to his feet, and was 
instantly at the side of his unsuspecting 
ward, as a protector. Deering was slender 
and not strong-looking, and he wore eye- 
glasses which gave him a still further air of 
fragility; but as the great fist went toward 
his head for a knockout, it clove through 
the air. The yoting man had ducked neatly. 

So violent was the force of the blow that 
when it missed its object the vegg fell on 
his face. Randall chuckled. 

“Come on,” he remarked, “that’s enough. 
Let’s have peace. Maybe the boy ain’t 
kidding.” 

“No, I’m telling the truth. In a few 
minutes there'll be a delivery-wagon along, 
full of provisions.” 

“Say, how did you work it?” asked the 
cook, turning toward the youngster with 
admiration. 

“By the front door. I struck the swell- 
est house in town. There was a rich old 
lady there, who said that her boy was away 
—where she did not know. I suggested 
that he might be on the tramp, too, just 
like us. After a little talk I told her how 
many of us there were down here and she 
gave me an order on her grocer and her 
butcher.” 

At that instant a boy drove a wagon up. 
Bewildered and laughing, the tramps un- 
loaded it. Far into the night they feasted. 
They told stories. They made a sort of 
hero out of the boy they had set out to 
“rag.” 

At dawn, as the last stars faded from the 
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sky, the fast freight for which some of 
them had been waiting appeared from the 
east. With a long sigh of air-brakes it 
drew up to the water-tank. 

By this time Randall had ingratiated 
himself into the friendship of Front-Door 
Pete. He had told him that on the road 
men generally traveled in pairs, had pro- 
posed himself as Deering’s buddy, and had 
been accepted. 

The boy had told him that this was his 
first experience on the road. 

That had given Randall an‘ opening. 

“How’d you get this far, then?” 

“Walked,” came the answer. 

Randall affected a sniff of contempt. 

“Walked? That’s no way of being a 
bum.” 

“I suppose I ought to ride freights?” 

“The ordinary bums do that.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“Let’s let this freight pass by, and catch 
the next passenger.” 

“The next passenger?” 

“Sure! We'll deck it—ride atop one of 
the coaches.” 

Most of the others took the freight. They 
rode easy in empty box cars; but Deering 
waited with Randall. 

Half an hour later, when an express 
pulled through, slowing up for the grade, 
Deering, to Randall’s surprise, was aboard 
as soon as he—and up the railing and on 
the roof, too. Both men spread out their 
limbs. The train skimmed low like a 
swallow. 

“Jiminy, but this is great!” breathed 
Front-Door Pete. 

Anxious still for fear he might start to 
slide off the lurching top, Randall sprawled 
near. He laughed to himself. 

“T’ll have a mighty tough job—a tougher 
one than I thought—breaking this kid!” 

From Pittsburgh the elder Deering got 
this wire: 

“He’s taking to it like a cat to milk. A 
hard job ahead!” 


* * * 7 


In putting young Deering through the 
sprouts Randall for the first time began to 
feel his middle age. They rode the rods 
and the bumpers. They caught fast trains 
at peril of their life. They rode in the wet, 
and, as they struck farther northward for 
the Union Pacific, there were nights when 
it was really cold; but Front-Door Pete 
stuck through it all, enjoying it like the 
young fool he was. 


“It’s a pretty hard life,’ said Randall 
one day, to test him. 


“If ’'d known it was so much fun, I’d 
have tried it a year ago, when I first got 
the idea,’ was young Deering’s discourag- 
ing answer. 

They had made San Francisco by this 
time. Randall had gone at so hot a pace 
that for the first time in his days of vaga- 
bondage the hobo life had begun to pall 
on him. Every so often he would sneak 
away and send a telegram—never very en- 
couraging—to the old man back East. 


At last came this weary word to the 
waiting father: 

“Give up. Kid’s an imp of the pit. Must 
get someone else.” 

Deering replied: 

“All right. Get someone else, then. Will 
give $10,000 to one who cures the boy.” 

As a sort of last resort, Randall got the 
kid into a refrigerator box on a fast fruit- 
train bound for the East. It was approach- 
ing winter now, and there was no ice in 
the box; but the place was rather cramped 
for two. Across the long, dusty desert they 
rode—through Yuma, Tucson, Deming. 
When they got off at El Paso, they had 
been several days without anything to eat 
or drink except the juice and pulp of the 
oranges they had managed to get at. 
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“Well, how do you like that?” asked the 
old tramp. 

“It’s wonderfully romantic!” replied the 
boy. 

“I give up!” suddenly ejaculated Ranuall, 
full of despair. 

“What do you mean, you give up?” 

“Oh, nothing. Some day you'll kuow.” 

Deering sr. got this wire from El Paso: 

“Finally and absolutely, get someone 
else. Boy cannot be broken. I’m off the 
job. Will wait 24 hours for answer.” 

The answer came: 

“Desperate remedy, if necessary. Get 
jail sentence for him.” 


Randall scratched his head doubtfully. 

“I started out to break the kid of the 
hobo life, but danged if I’m not breakin’ 
myself!” he thought. Then a look of alarm 
spread over his face. “In fact, I believe 
I’ve.made it so interesting for him that it’s 
having just the opposite effect. He’s be- 
coming a regular professional; but a two 
or three months session on a county farm, 
or at road-making, ought to be too much 
even for him.” 

. -_ . * 


Sheriff Scraggs, of Bittersweet county, 
was sitting on his front porch, picking his 
teeth with a broom-straw. It was just 
after dinner. In the autumn twilight he 
espied two men, an old one and a young 
one, coming up the path through the front 
gate to the porch. 

Randall had quietly found out where the 
sheriff lived, and had told young Deering 
that he had been informed by another bum 
that the house was the best place for hand- 
outs in the locality. They were coming in 
to beg. 

Sheriff Scraggs rose to greet them with 
easy official grace. He carefully hid his 
badge. 

“Of course, gentlemen, of course,” he 
had returned, when he was asked for a 
square meal. “Come right in! Jenny,” he 
shouted into the house, “here’s two hun- 
gry men. Reckon as you could scrap up a 
little vittles for them?” 

Jenny, still unseen, answered in a most 
melodious voice that she could. “The two 
tramps were ushered into the kitchen. It 
was a real supper of steak, mashed pota- 
toes, and bread and butter, ending with 
apple pie and coffee. 

When Jenny appeared to wait on them, 
they saw that she was a beautiful girl as 
well as a good cook. To say that she had 
hair of the purest spun sunlight, that her 
eyes were a limpid blue, that her skin was 
as white as—well, all that stuff has been 
done a thousand times. What is more than 
mere beauty, she had that air of gentle- 
ness and indescribable sweetness which 
arouses love at first sight. 

The tramps pushed back their chairs. 
The sheriff invited them to the front porch 
for a smoke, That was what he always 
did. 

After they had smoked and talked a 
while, the sheriff put them to the test— 
his usual test. He offered them a job. If 
they would work, not one of them would 
see the lockup; but if not—then, under 
sentence, on the roads or the country farm, 
they would have to work, and no doubt 
about it. That was Sheriff Scraggs’s 
method. 

“You boys might as well stay here all 
night. I have a good job for both of you 
in the morning,” he told them. 


When young Deering and Jim Randall 
were alone, the latter noticed a peculiar 
look in the kid’s eyes, which made him 
groan inwardly. He knew that look. It was 
the look of the dyed-in-the-wool, blown- 
in-the-glass stiff, the eternal vagrant. 

“Say, we'd better blow on,” whispered 
the lad. “I don’t like the looks of this 
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lay-out, and besides, I emphatically don’t 
want that job!” 

“Blow—tonight?” 

“Sure, right now—as soon as the family 
gets to bed,” young Deering insisted. 

“All right!” assented the older tramp. 
‘There’s an express that leaves about mid- 
night. Let’s get that.” 

“But where are you going now?” 
he boy. 

“Nowhere—only out to the well, to get 
a drink before I turn in.” 

But as soon as Jim got into the moon- 
light, he dodged around a corner and was 
oon hurrying down a lane toward the 
highway. 

“By the Great Horn Spoon, I’m through !” 
he muttered to himself. “Here’s where I 
make my getaway. That kid’s a goner 
hell be the worst bum that ever hit the 
crit. Nothing will cure him.” _ 

Utterly weary, he sat down for a space 
by the roadside, to rest. Presently he 
seemed to pull himself together, for he 
rose to his feet and drew a deep breath, 
as if a heavy weight had suddenly been 
taken off his shoulders. 

“Welll” he said. “This is the first 
breathing-spell I’ve had since I took up the 
job of breaking him from bumming!” 


asked 


* * * * 


Several weeks had passed. Deering, 
president of the Universal corporation, was 
beginning to wonder what had gone wrong. 
lad Randall betrayed his trust and aban- 
loned the boy to his own resources? 

Presently his doubts were resolved. 
\gain the seedy-looking tramp appeared 
it the outer office; but this time the little 
traw-blond girl immediately sent in word 

f his presence. 

“Well, Jim, what’s up?” Deering asked. 
‘Where'd you leave the boy?” 

“Leave him?” Jim gave a_ snort. 

Where’d I leave him? I left him cold, 
hat’s where!” Leaning over and pointing 
with an emphatic forefinger, he continued: 

The Wandering Jew ain’t got nothing on 
that boy, Charley! He’s the worst bum 
I've ever had for a buddy.” 

“What—what’s wrong?” 

rhe father’s eyes gleamed with pride in 

is boy’s efficiency, perverse though it was. 

“What’s wrong? Everything. In the 
first place, I always used to think I was 
one of the toughest roadsters out. I start- 
d out to break him—and he would have 
broken me, if I'd been fool enough to stick 
with him!” 

Just then Deering’s stenographer stepped 
in with a handful of letters. With a start 
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that he immediately concealed, Deering rec- 
ognized an envelope with familiar hand- 
writing on it—that of his son. 

“So you left my boy, Jim?” he said re- 
proachfully, as he cut the letter open. 

While Randall answered, he went on 
reading. 

“Yes, I left your boy, heaven help him! 
But”—the tramp’s voice softened—‘it 
wasn’t because I didn’t like him, Charley. 
I've never had such a pal; but if I’d stayed 
on, he would have killed me with the hobo 
pace he was hitting up.” 

“Yes, go on,” said Deering, a flicker of 
amusement playing about his mouth as he 
finished the letter. 

“So I saw it was no use. He was off 
again—but not with me. I ducked and 
beat it. You wanted him arrested. To 
make a long story short, I took him right 
to a_ sheriff’s house down in Texas—a 
sheriff who offers a man a job, and if he 
doesn’t take it, then—” 

“Here’s a letter that might interest you 
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were over 9, 250, 000 

automobiles in the 

United States. 9,250,000 

motors to be kept run- 

ning, as many batteries, 

_——. systems, transmissions, sueeing gears, 
, tobe kept in repair, 45,000,000 tires. 
“MORE por ah Sn og THAN 


There is no limit to the opportunities 
for trained men. But untrained men are 
being crowded out. 
AUTO Bsctmean GET 
GEST PAY 

Nine out of bas saadaaies out of work to- 

y are those whodo not know the electrical end. 
Our course teaches this thoroughly. Good men are 
always in a DY Earn more by knowing more. 

LEARN BY OUR FACTORY AND 

DEALER ENDORSED METHODS 
Packard Motor Car Co. says: “We have 
ao hattangs Seen .* 8, A. S. in 
every tic ** Cadillac Motor Car Co. says: 
“We believe you have the best and most com- 
plete school in the country.”’ International Har- 
vester Co. says: “‘We will gladly co-operate with 
you through our 90 branches.’ 

BE A TRAINED MAN 
Fit yourself to fill a bigger job or to have 
a paying business of your own. 
WE TEACH: Autos, trucks, tractors, 
* tire repairing, brazing 

and welding, battery repairing, mac.iine shop 
work, farm equipment, etc. 


FREE CATALOG Ns 


alog just issued, a book telling 

of the opportunities for you. 

Shows over a hundred new 

pictures of rifacturera, let- 

ers from manufacturers, deal- 

ore end qpacuates ull infor- 
mation free 


Michigan m State Auto School 
Zeller, Presa. & ( Mor 


O28 Ayes Bide 3739 Woes eR: 








STANDARD TIRES 


Less | 
THAN 





Send No Money 
Don’t miss this chance to cut your tire cost Pas 
In two and get a with each tire FREE. /D 
we ship at once on approval manderd Good- 
ear, Goodrich, Firestone, Mason and other 4 
vajuated tires in ae ‘condition at and Your q x S 
Money Back if you don’t likethem. They can | 
readily be guaranteed for 6,000 miles. So Op 
sure are we you will like these tires that we D ‘ 
request no deposit in edvance. These are ¢ 'S 
not sewed tires known » 
tread and reconstructed tires. vc 


SEE THESE LOW PRICES Ket > 
Sizes Tires Tubes | Sizes Tires Tubes 
28x3 $4.95 $1.25 | 34x4 $§ 8.50 $2.50 
80x3 6.256 1.50} 32x4! 


80x34 6.25 1.60 | 34xdig 9.25 2.95 KES 
82x336 6.75 1.75 | 36x46 9.65 3.15 |e 
Sixt 7.76 1.95 | 86x43g 9.95 3.25 KAS 
$2x4 7.95 2.25 | 85x56 10.60 3.45 DAES 
33x4 8.25 2.40 Va 


Remember, each tire.) a2 
When cash iccent with coat 5 per cent clspoans\) L¥, 
allowed. E a udge for yourself. If ast Wa 
satisfied, re at our expense: Specif. iy ff, 
agg Fs hg alincher, non-sk: r plain wante: ra 


re mage the —— AND RUBBER Co. 
Baddmichigan A Chicago. Ulinoia 


Tire 












TiR a eaNee OUR CAR 

to one user ineach locality. 

to write quick for s al 
Low W 


(No 
FREE 
> first_to 


ts Offer and 
MECLinceR TIRE & RUBBER Co. 
Oak St.. Kansas City, Mo. 








Make $100 to $400 a Month 
=—=LEARN THE AUTO BUSINESS— 


Tie your future to the motor industry. We absolutely guar- 
antee to teach you so you can qualify for a position in a Fac- 
tory Service Station, Garage, or as a Licensed Chauffeur. 
You learn by doing the actual work under expert instructazs. 


Make $50 or More Before You Start 


Write today for full information—it’s free. 
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—from the boy himself,” cut in Deering, 
laughing. 

Randall took the paper with trembling 
hands, and read: 

“Dear Dad: Well, here I am ’way down in 
Texas. Dad, I’ve stopped bumming. It 
wasn’t a bad sort of life, no matter what 
they say about it, and I might have been 
going on yet if it hadn’t been for a girl— 
the finest girl in all the world! Her name 
is—or ree Seraggs, and her father 
is the sher™ of Bittersweet county. She 
and I have just got married—” 

Randall stopped short, overcome by his 
astonishment. 

“Charley,” he said, “this knocks me flat- 
ter than anything that ever hit me in all 
my life! So it was that that I saw in his 
eyes!” . 

“But the girl, Jim?” queried Deering 


uneasily. 


“You needn’t worry about her—she’s a 
wonder,” came the reply. “But: I just 
can’t get over that boy’s faking that he 
wanted to go on. He might have treated 
me like a real pal and let me into the 
secret !” 

“Why, can’t you see it at all?” returned 
Deering. “I can, as clear as day. He 
was afraid of your professional contempt 
for him—afraid you’d think he was sof- 
tening. But finish the letter.” 

“Oh, ves, the letter!” 

The old tramp took it up again and went 
on reading. 

“IT bummed with an old chap named Jim 
Randall all the way across the continent 
and this far back again. He was a little 
slow-going, that’s true, and conservative, 
for a real tramp; but I liked him. I think 
he liked me, too, and I don’t understand 
why he ducked and left me cold the way 
he did. I tell you, that hurt! Id give any- 
thing to know where Jim has gone.” 

Randall, overwhelmed with emotion, put 
the letter down. There was a long pause. 
Both men sat silent. 

Finally Deering took out his check-book 
and began writing in it. Randall, waking 
from his reverie, and seeing what his old 
friend was about, grasped his hand and 
stopped him. 

“None of that, Charley Deering!” he 
said. “And so the kid liked me!” he con- 
tinued, all to himself. 

“Well, ve got to do something, Jim. 
You must ask me some favor.” 

“All right!” The tramp pulled himself 
up straight in the chair. There was a new 
light of eagerness in his eyes. “When do 
you expect them East?” 

“He says in a postscript that they'll 
start in a few days.” 

“Where are they going to spend their 
honeymoon?” 

“I'm going to send them to my camp up 
in the Adirondacks.” 

“Got a job for me up there?” 

“A job?” gasped Deering. 

“Yes, a job—up there, in the open air, 
with boats and things, under the blue sky — 
a job where I can be near the boy and help 
take care of both of them!” 


9 





JUST SUPPOSIN’ 
If a chigger were bigger 
Than a great big cow 
And its digger had the vigor 
Of a subsoil plow, 
Can you tell me, picnicker, 
Wheye you would be now? 
—Texas Post. 











There was a young lady named Astor, 
Whose clothes fitted her like a plaster; 
When she happened to sneeze 

She felt a cold breeze, 
And knew she had met with disaster. 
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Cop Assisted Thief 


A man wearing mechanic’s overalls 
approached a policeman at the Union 
station in Washington, explained that 
he was looking for an automobile be- 
longing to a certain person and asked 
to be directed to it. The obliging officer 
led him to a group of machines parked 
outside the station and pointed out the 
particular one he had mentioned, 

The stranger, to all intents and pur- 
poses an automobile mechanic, sent to 
repair the machine, set to work to 
remove the rear axle. The cop, who 
was really a good fellow, got a jack 
and helped with the work. When the 
job was finished the “mechanic” thank- 
ed his assistant warmly, took the axle 
and made off, 

A little later the owner of the 
machine appeared and on discovering 
the loss of that essential part of the 
mechanism complained bitterly of the 
industry and nerve of modern thieves. 
He also expressed himself in no equiv- 
ocal terms concerning the inefficiency 
and obtuseness of the police force. 
Then it dawned on the station cop that 
the supposed mechanic whom he had 
helped was in reality a clever thief. 

“Underworld King” Loved Diamonds 

James Colosimo who was found mur- 
dered some months ago in his cafe in 
the tenderloin district of Chicago, was 
inordinately fond of diamonds and 
other jewelry and for years had been 
known as a gem collector. When the 
police examined the body they found 
three one-carat diamonds mounted in 
each garter clasp. On his finger was 
a ring set with a seven-carat stone. 
The buckles of his suspenders were 
begemmed with diamonds and_ the 
elastic webbing had been replaced by 
fine, loosely-woven gold chains. 

According to records in the hands of 
the police, the Mafia, an Italian secret 
society, had voted 10 years before that 
Colosimo should die, But for one rea- 
son and another the execution had beer 
postponed from time to time so that 
during the last decade of his life he 
had virtually been living on a “permit.” 

Some eight years before he was kill- 
ed, it is said, the “Black Hand” had 
undertaken to extort money from him. 
Then a conference with the Camerra 
leaders was arranged and the same 
night three Italians were waylaid and 
killed. After that the wealthy cafe- 
proprietor had no more trouble. 

The Mafia or “Black Hand” society 
as it is sometimes called, is a Sicilian 
secret organization. Its primary object 
is to protect its members from punish- 
ment for any crimes they may commit. 
Branches are believed to exist in sev- 
eral of the large cities of the United 
States. Members are under oath, never 
to go to law for any grievance and to 
help fellow members whenever help 
is needed. There are good reasons for 
believing that Colosimo’s murder was 
the work of. the Mafia, who finally 
executed their long-suspended sentence 
of death against him. - 

Some who investigated the case sug- 
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gested that the immediate cause of the 
killing was a labor war. Another 
theory is that Colosimo was “croaked” 
because some time before he had tipped 
off private detectives to the fact that a 
man suspected of murder and wanted 
by the police was in his restaurant. 


Prayer Tattooed on Her Back 


The wife of a Reading, Pa., man had 
started from Philadelphia to Lykens, 
the home of her mother. She failed to 
reach that destination, no word caime 
from her and no-one could be found 
who had seen her. The husband called 
on the police to help him find her. 

“If you find a young bleached blond 
with the Lord’s prayer tattooed on her 
back,” he wrote to the Harrisburg po- 
lice, “communicate with the Reading 
police.” She could be further identified, 
the letter explained, by a black hat with 
blue flowers which she wore. 


Dancer Stole Pupil’s Rings 

After the war Cecil Oddy, a British 
soldier who served throughout the con- 
flict, set himself up in London as a 
dancing teacher. Among his pupils was 
Miss Ellen Rossel, a young Norwegian, 
who not only paid him for the dancing 
lessons he gave her but paid him a fee 
to attend dances ard dance with her. 

On one such occasion Oddy persuad- 
ed her to let him wear her rings, as- 
suring her that he would return them 
before they left the place. A little lat- 
er he disappeared with the trinkets 
while Miss Rossel and another gir! 
were in the cloak room. 

The theft was reported to the police 
who finally caught the dancing instruc- 
tor after he had traveled over the great- 
er part of England and Wales. His 
wife admitted that she had sold the 
rings, one for $1750 and the other for 
$450, declaring that Oddy had told her 
to dispose of them. Oddy was tried, 
convicted of theft and sentenced to nine 
months imprisonment. 


Restored Her Beauty, Married Her 


Ruth Wheeler, an -Illinois school- 
teacher, had a beautiful face but its 
symmetry and contour were marred 
somewhat by some teeth that had 
grown crooked. Of course the defect 
was more apparent to her than to any- 
one else and, woman-like, she was not 
satisfied without the fullest degree of 
beauty possible to her. 

So a couple of years ago she called on 
a local dentist and asked if the dis- 
figurin~ teeth could be straightened. He 
examined them and assured her that a 
comparatively simple operation would 
bring them permanently into the posi- 
tion they should occupy. The opera- 
tion was performed successfully. The 
doctor found her quite attractive even 
with her crooked teeth. After he had 
got them straightened he simply could 
not resist her charms so they were mar- 
ried last spring. 





Dealer in Antiquities—This chair is 200 
years old. 

Customer—Yes! But .it’s an awful price. 

Dealer—High price? 
wages have gone up.—Kansas City Star. 
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(_ Views avout Women [i] 





Arkansas Gazette—Also, woman wants 
but little there below. 


Toledo Blade—Modern girls are all right. 
A{nd when they possess old-fashioned sense 
they are irresistible. 

Binghamton Sun—The girl of fashion 
puts off tomorrow what she has worn today. 


Cincinnati Enquirer—We do not know 
vet whether the world has been made en- 
tirely safe for democracy, but this coun- 
try surely has been made perfectly safe 
for a woman to shoot a man if she so de- 
ires. 





Kansas City Star—Some of the modern 
brides “sweep down the aisle to the altar,” 
ind then that’s the last sweeping they ever 
do. 

Washington Post—The foot that used 
to rock the cradle now steps on the accel- 
erator at street crossings. 


Baltimore Sun—It is a safe bet that Adam 
told most of our jokes to Eve; and an even 
afe bet that she interrupted each time with 
a remark about the new style in fig leaves. 


Atchison Globe—An Atchison woman is 
riticized because she does not spank her 
daughter who is a runabout. Another At- 
hison woman was threatened with arrest 
hecause she paddled her daughter who did- 
’t get home until nearly morning. After 
ill, it is very difficult for mothers to be 
atisfactory to the neighbors. 


New Haven Register—Arttificial eyelash- 
s are the latest. Thank goodness, the 
fair ones have begun to put on things in- 
tead of taking more off. 


Kansas City Star—“The women will never 
go back to the awkward long skirt after 
having enjoyed the healthful freedom of 
the post-war style,” says a feminist leader. 
We'll bet they do if some style designer 
says for them to. 


Birmingham Age-Herald—The term “wild 
women” is usually a mere figure of speech, 
hut women voters in North Brookfield, 
Mass., were really wild when they discov- 
red that their ages had been posted. 


HOW INNER TUBES ARE MADE 


To start at the beginning we must tell 
vou of the large plantation adjoining the 
factory, where the inner tubes are grown. 
The plants grow close to the ground and 
ire very bushy. The inner tubes grow in 
engths from the center of the plant and 
un along the ground like a vine. 

The plants are divided into rows accord- 
ng to size. For instance, the smaller 
lants on which the 30x3% tubes grow are 
n one row and the 31x4 plants in another, 
nd so on. They bloom only every other 
lay—that is, it takes two days for a tube 

get in full bloom. For the first day 
fter the tube is cut the plant shows no 
igns of blooming, but on the morning of 
he second day a beautiful new inner tube 











starts to bloom out and by night it is ready 
to be cut. 

The tubes are ripe at about 10 o’clock 
at night. Men go along the rows each 
night with tape measures to measure the 
tubes and make sure they are ripe and 
ready to be cut. If they are the right 

















Sketch from life showing 30x3'/2 
in full bloom and ready to be cut. 


inner tube 


length they are cut and taken into the 
shop, where the ends are vulcanized to- 
gether and the valve stems put in. After 
testing, the tubes are packed and shipped 
to dealers in all parts of the country. 

As soon as Burbank gets caught up with 
the work which he has on hand he will 
begin experiments with a view to develop- 
ing a plant which will bear tubes with the 
ends vulcanized and the valve stems in 
place; so when you begin to see the new 
Burbank tubes advertised you will know 
he has succeeded. 


Banish Constipation ' 
Headaches —No Drugs » 


Do it yourself without drugs, electricity — 
appliances of any kind, 

By a simple method of nerve pressure easily 
learned and applied—a child can do it—you 
can absolutely rid yourself of CONSTIPATION, 
HEADACHES, RHEUMATISM, ASTHMA and oth- 
er ills as thousands of others have done. 

For the price of a trip to the doctor you 
can obtain this wonderful system and this 
knowledge is yours for a lifetime—no fur- 
ther expense—and FREEDOM FROM THESE 
ILLS—think of that. 

Write for further information. Money-back 
Guarantee—you risk nothing but your time. 
You owe it to yourself to take advantage of 
this offer. 


ZONE THERAPY COMPANY. 
Dept. 5, Los Angeles, California. 


Ls 
ae from B ame fields 
reat e Ss forests, 25 Non-Secret for- 
mutlaes of herbs, barks, roots 
etc. absolutely Free. Simply send nameand address, post card will 
do. Wonderful results reported in all kinds of diseases. Give nature 


achance. Trialconvinces. HMEAB TABLET CO., Box 10C, Hutchison, Kansas, 


VARICOSE VEINS, ™2<°° 


are promptly relieved with inexpensive home treatment. It reduces 
the pain and swelling—overcomes tiredness. For particulars write 


W. F. Young, inc. 304 Temple St., Springfield Mass. 


or HAY FEVER Treatment sent 

by mail to you on Free Trial. If satis- 

fied send $1; if not don't. Write —_ 
Address W. K. STERLINE, 817 Ohio Ave., SIDNEY, O 


FREE TF TREATMENT 


Pile ona retule yon emer — 
REA CO. Dept. 25. Minneapoiis, Minn 























NO WOMAN IS 
STRONGER THAN 
ER NERVES 


No electric power station is stronger 
than the amount of electricity stored there- 
in. Your brain and nervous system con- 
sists of countless millions of cells. In 
these cells is stored a mighty mysterious 
energy called “nerve force” on which all 
thought, force, energy and even life itself 
must depend. 

If you overtax your nerves by worry, 
overwork, too much excitement, grief or 
constant nervous strain, and thereby use 
up your nerve force or nervo-vital fluid 
faster than it is made, you are bound 
to become a nervous wreck with all its ter- 
rible tortures and sufferings. 

In such cases, avoid mere stimulating 
meédicines and narcotic drugs. What you need 
is something to put more nerve force into your 
weak, devitalized nerve cells. This is most ef- 
fectively accomplished by the free use of Nux- 
ated Iron, as it not only contains organic iron 
to enrich your blood, but it also contains the 
principal chemical constituent of active living 
nerve force, so that it may be said to be both a 
blood and a nerve food. It often increases the 
strength, vigor and endurance of weak, tired, 
nervous, worn out women in two weeks’ time. 
Satisfactory results are guaranteed to every 
purchaser or the manufacturers will refund 
your money. Nuxated Iron for the blood and 


nerves is sold by all druggists. 


NUXATED IRON 











TOBACCO 


Or Snuff Habit 
Cured or No Pay 


No matter whether used in pipe, cigarettes, 
cigars, chewed or used in the form of snuff. 
Superba Tobacco Remedy contains nothing in- 
jurious, no dope, poisons, or habit-forming 
drugs. Guaranteed. Sent on trial. If it 
cures, costs you one dollar. If it fails, or if 
you are not perfectly satisMed, costs you 
nothing. Write for full remedy today. 


Superba Company, M14, Baltimore, Md. 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


If you have Kidney or Bladder troubles, gvrite 

me today and I will send you on trial a full 

treatment Of Kid-Nee-Wel just as 73642 others 

are doing. If results satisfactory, costs $2.00, 

if not costs you nothing. Send 10c in postage. 
LEW-NORTH CHEMICAL CO 

25—6th Ave., Kearney, Nebraska. 


You'll Be Surprised tanokercuiers 
Miniature pair lady’s silk bloomers worn as a handkerchief. 
Fool your friends. Causes a laugh every minute. Sample 
50 cts. prepaid or combination set of 2 costs $1. Good 
proposition for live agents. 


Gustave W. remne & Bro., Dept. P 744 Grantans, New York 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 


is the Largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely Circulated Teachers’ Magazine Published 


and is filled with just the practical aids, seasonable material and inspiring articles that 
you need in your daily work. 
is ‘‘Service’’ and this is why 175,000 teachers in more than “‘Half’’ the schoolrooms of the 
country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published from September to June inclusive—ten large handsome numbers, each 
filled with the choicest and best educational material obtainable. 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school work and fully 
meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools. 

Particular attention is given to illustrations which include drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, Cut Outs, Language Lessens, 

The “Teacher’s Help- -~One-Another Club”’ is a regular feature and consists of clever 
devices fo. promoting a teacher’s efficiency, which have been tried and proven 0 

We furnish NorMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS alone one year for $2. o 
THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination 


Normal Instructor-Primery Plans, one year, $2.0 { BOTH $2.75 


The “‘Keynote’’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 


Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, ete. 


for only 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢, 


THE PATHFINDER 


- = = one year, $1.00 











ASTHM CURED ,"<F,, 


I will send you a $1.25 bottle 
of LANE’S TREATMENT on 
FREE TRIAL When completely cured send me @1.25, 
Otherwise your report cancels sharge. 
Address D. 4. LANE. 296Lane Building... St. Barve Kansas 
The Latest Triumphof Science, 
Sounds the Keynote of Your Ear. 
Ask for circular “Makes You 
Hear.” It tells you all about it. 


The Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. Dept. 42 


DIABETES “"ten" 


A Blessing to 
DIABETICS 
Very latest discovery—Absolutely no dieting. 
JOHN CG. BARING, 736 N. Lotus Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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The Fire Menace in Our Schools 


OR hours daily during about 200 
days a year, according to the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwrit- 

ers, 25,000,000 children are in the 
schoolrooms of the United States. A 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion association has made the alarming 
statement that over 90 per cent of 
American school buildings are poten- 
tial death-traps. In the year 1918 there 
were more than 1700 school fires near- 
ly five for each of the 365 days. The 
fire losses in schools that year totaled 
more than $5,576,000. 

Fire drills should be made univer- 
sal in schools but they should be 
considered only as supplemental pre- 
cautions for they merely reduce the 
consequences of fires that should never 
be allowed to occur. Sometimes outside 
fire escapes actually contribute to the 
peril. Most of them are too narrow 
and too steep and may be reached only 
by climbing over window sills. Fre- 
quently they terminate several feet 
above the ground and sometimes over 
a cellar stairway or similar dangerous 
opening. They are hazardous when 
covered with snow and ice. Not in- 
frequently they pass windows of plain 
glass through which smoke and flames 
may pour in case of fire and so block 
escape by that means. 

Several California schools have open 
fire-escape chutes of metal similar to 
those provided for children to slide on 
in recreation parks. In case of fire 
the pupils are supposed to jump into 
the chute and slide to safety, landing in 
a pile of sand on the ground. Children 
are encouraged to play in the chutes 
during recess periods in order that they 
may know how to use them when men- 
aced by fire. 

A school in a Middle Western city 
had a sheet-metal slide of spiral con- 
struction equipped with a door at the 
bottom. This was supposed to be tilt- 
ed and opened by contact with the 
feet of the first child sliding down but 
on inspection it was found that the 
janitor had padlocked it on the out- 
side. The imagination can readily pic- 
ture the horrifying suffering and loss 
of life that would have resulted had 
that. building taken fire. 

The safest form of exit is that known 
as the smokeproof fire tower which is 
a built-in stairway with fire-resisting 
walls and doors which cut it off from 
the rest of the building so that neither 
smoke nor flame can enter. Such stair- 
Ways are stormproof and can be used 
for daily service as well as for emer- 
gency exits. 

Some of the “dustless” sweeping com- 
pounds used in sweeping the floors of 
school buildings contain oil which 
makes them subject to spontaneous 
combustion. Obviously only the safest 
of such compounds should be used, 
only small supplies should be kept on 
hand and these should be stored in 
metal containers with self-closing lids. 

When chimneys are unlined and im- 
properly constructed or are not built 
from the ground up with due regard 
for avoiding contact with wooden 
beams, 
present likelihood of serious fire. Fire- 
works frequently cause destructive 
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joists etc., there is an ever- 


school fires and sometimes are respon- 
sible for the death or serious injury of 
pupils. Natural and artificial gas may 
cause disastrous explosions and fires 
where proper safeguards are not pro- 
vided against leakage and where fix- 
tures are handled carelessly. 

Hot ashes and coals and open fires 
are extremely dangerous in_ school 
buildings as everywhere else. In school 
kitchens hot grease, oil etc., must be 
carefully watched. The growing use of 
school buildings for public meetings has 
greatly increased the danger of fire 
from matches and smoking. Probably 
a good deal of the fire damage attrib- 
uted to open lights—it has run above 
$10,000 in a single year—is due to 
searching in closets and similar con- 
fined places with candles or other open- 
flame illumination. 

Gasoline and kerosene are both dan- 
gerous, particularly the former, a sin- 
gle gallon of which when mixed with 
air in certain proportions has an explo- 
sive force equal to that of 83 pounds of 
dynamite. Accumulations of rubbish 
are always dangerous, providing con- 
venient fuel for the chance spark and, 
if oily matter is present, inviting spon- 
taneous combustion, All refuse should 
be placed in metal containers and re- 
moved at frequent intervals. Wooden 
shingle roofs invite bad fires because 
they may be readily ignited by sparks 
from the chimney or other sources. 

Pipes carrying steam and hot water 
constitute a greater fire menace than 
the average person realizes. The Col- 
linwood, Ohio, school fire in which 173 
children perished started from an overs 
heated steam main which passed 
through the basement ceiling without 
any protection. Stoves, furnaces, boil- 
ers and their pipes are responsible for 
the heaviest damages in schools as well 
as in other buildings—in 1918 school 
losses from such fires amounted to 
nearly $645,000. 

An electrical system properly install- 
ed,is the safest source of power and 
light available but if the wiring is de- 
fective or if electrical appliances are 
carelessly or ignorantly used the fire 
hazard becomes serious. In a Cali- 
fornia school attended by several hun- 
dred children an inspector found an 
electric warming plate just on the point 
of setting fire to near-by woodwork. A 
careless teacher had left the current 
turned on and a towel hanging near 
the plate was smoking and just ready 
to burst into flames when discovered. 

Explosions, particularly of chemicals 
in laboratories, have caused many 
school fires. Sparks from improperly 
lubricated or imperfectly aligned ma- 
chinery are potential causes of fires 
which must be considered. Lightning 
is responsible for a larger number of 
school fires than any other one thing 
This is probably because so many 
school buildings with inflammable 
shingle roofs have flag-poles, unprotect- 
ed by lightning rods, which attract 
lightning bolts. Lightning rods are ef- 
fective in protecting any building from 
damage by lightning but they must be 
properly installed else they will merely 
increase the danger. 

School buildings may be fired by 
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BANISH GRAY HAIR | 


Why waste yourtime with mussy,smeary, 
— hair dyes and stains that only Pre 

uce temporary results wren KOLO 
RESTORES the hair to its original color 
no matter what it may have a 
brown, auburn or blond? Results 
anteed. Your money back if it fails. = 
derfully quick results, too, because Kolor- 
Bak removes the CAUSE of gray hair. . It 
etimulates the inactive hair follicles and 
rene wsthe productionof the pigments which 
give the hair its natural color so that, after 
even a few days’ use, you notice a wonder- 
ful change. Kolor-Bak is clean, coloriess, 
e6tainless and absolutely harmless. Tones 
wp and invigorates the scalp and stops 
falling hair. Guaranteed to remove dan- 
Gruff in two applications, Simplest treat- 
ment in the world. Write today for free 
book which gives positive proof and ex- 
plains why Kolor-Bak is such a marvelous 
success. Hygienic Laboratories, 3334-3333 
West 38th Street, Deptsi5 Ohicago. LU. \_ 








Instant BunionRelief 





Erove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cént—just let me 
poe it to you as I have done for over 
2,500 others in the last six months. I 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
Free. I don’t care how many so-called 
cures, or shields Lf you ever tried 
without suecess—I don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are with them all—you have 
not tried my remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that 1 am go- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful y_t simple 
home remedy which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
deformity dissappears — all this 
ug le you are wearing tighter shoes 
than ever. Just send y= name and ad- 
dress and Fairyfoot will be sent you 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY CO. 220] Millard Ave. Dept. 57, Chicago 


Ends Stomach Trouble 
Banishes Tape-Worm 


No matter how long you have suffered—how 
much you have doctored—how many times 
you have been told your case is incurable I 
positively guarantee that my special Remedy 
“A”? will end the worst case of stomach trou- 
ble (except cancer) and expel any tape-worm 
or I make no charge for the treatment, I take 
all the risk, you none. - You must get satisfac- 
tory results or you are out nothing. Don't 
suffer another minute—send me your name 
and address to-day and get FREE PROOF by 
return mail, Be sure to give age. Walter A 
Reisner, Box A.E.64, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CAL LSTONES 


Dr. E. E. Paddock, a physician of Kansas 
City, Mo., is giving away Free, an illus- 
trated book that tells how hundreds of 
people have obtained wonderful results 
from a simple home method of treatment 
in cases of inflammation and ¢atarrh of 
the Gall Bladder and Bile Ducts as asso- 
ciated with Gall Stones. Just send name to 


Dr. E. E. Paddock, Box P. F. 201, Kansas City, Mo. 


ECZEMA 


No matter how long you have as with Eczema. No 
matter how severe your case may No matter what 
treatment you may have taken Ssoet success, send for 
EX-EMO, the Remarkable European Combination Treat 
ment now being introduced in America. Soothing an! 
healing—stops itching. This wonderful European | Treat- 
ment may be used upon our absolute guarantee of a cure 
or no pay. Don’t keep on suffering. Address Becker Lab 
oratories, Inc. ,Dept. B, 519 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, L1i. 


STOPS LEG TROUBLES 


A new illustrated book sent free to readers by 
the successful specialist, Dr. H. J. Whittier, 
Suite 111, 421 East 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
tells how to be rid of Leg Sores and Vari- 
cose Ulcers without pain or knife by using his 
unique discovery, result of 32 years specializ- 
ing. Write for your free copy today. 
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married or about to marry. 25 c ents. 
AMERICAN SALES CO., Springfield, Illinois 


PILES—Cured or No lo Pay. iy = $2 if cured. Rem- 


edy s city on trial 
KURO REMEDY COMPANY, Mo. 
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sparks from locomotives, tar-heaters 
and the like, the same as other struc- 
tures may. Spontaneous combustion, 
involving ignition through chemical 
action, is a far greater fire hazard than 
is generally realized. Bituminous coal, 
particularly when stored in large quan- 
tities or when placed where it will be 
heated, is dangerously subject to tak- 
ing fire spontaneously. 

As most fires have small beginnings, 
the first five minutes are vital. For 
that reason standpipes with hose 
should be provided, supplemented by 
chemical extinguishers. All such ap- 
paratus should be tested from time to 
time to make sure that it is in worRing 
order. 

Some time ago an investigator of the 
schools at Columbus, Ohio, revealed an 
extraordinary number of hazards. The 
board of education at once obtained an 
appropriation of $2,000,000 and began 
correcting the various. deficiencies 
found. A particularly serious danger 
was found in a cafeteria installed in 
arrow quarters in one of the build- 


ings. On entering the room the pupils 
vere obliged to stand in a narrow 


space with their clothing within one 
inch ef the gas flame under the hot- 
table. Only a miracle must have pre- 
vented someone of them from being 
burned to death. 


THE PRESIDENT ONE OF US 


The fully human man might be defined 
one who easily becomes a boy again. 

Such a man is President Harding, whose 
transformation from boyhood to manhood 
was not a metamorphosis accompanied by 
the formation of a rigid shell, but a simple 
expansion under which the boy remains, to 
be assumed at will. 

He has the qualities of maturity, but the 
heart of a boy. That is why his colleagues 
in the senate came to love him so. That is 
why the nation, once the partisan struggle 
was over, turned to him with so great a 
liking. We say he is human and lovable. 
he secret of it is that he has never out- 

rown the human and lovable nature of the 
i ON e 

We see that in the zest with which he 
ntered into the Fourth of July launching 
of nine-year-old Joe Frelinghuysen’s skiff 
ind the simplicity with which he did it. 
None but a fully human being can take 
part in a boy’s ceremony without self-con- 








Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


piIM Acne Eruptions on the 


face or body, Enlarged Pores, Oily or 

“hiny Skin. Write today for my FREE booklet, 

\ €LEAR-TONE SKIN”. telling how I cured myself 

fler being afflicted 15 years. Cash says t 
. clear your ry ef the above blemishes. 

E. S. KANSAS CITY. MO 


WHAT EVERY GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


Sent Prepaid For Only 50c 


This book is written by Margaret Sanger, the great 
birth control advocate, and contains information 
never before published. Any one reading this 
book cannot help but be benefited. It is highly en- 
dorsed and recommended by eminent physicians, 
Send us your order at once. Don't delay. 


Truth Pub. Co., Dept. $, 1400 B’dway, N. ¥.6, 


GOITRE "s" 


Well 


I have an honest, proven remedy for 
goitre (big neck) It checks the 
growth at once, sien the enlarge. 
ment, stops pain and distress and re- 
ifeves inalittle while. Pay when well. 
Tellyour friends about this. Write 
meatonce. DR. ROCK, 
Dent. P. Box737, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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sciousness. The president was just a boy 
among boys. It is evident that he enjoyed 
it. And we think the nation was more 
impressed and touched by this Indepen- 
dence day appearance of its chief execu- 
tive than it would have been.by the pomp 
and circumstance of a great ceremony and 
a formal oration. 

This was the human touch that makes 
us feel, as we of a republic have a right to 
feel, that our president is just one of us. 
And, after all, who better than the children 
are worthy of the president’s presence and 
assistance on Independence day? The day 
is for them more than for their parents, a 
day intended to impress them with the 
lesson of patriotism.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

ROOM AT THE TOP 

Never you mind the crowd, lad, 

Nor fancy your life won’t tell; 

The work is the work for all that, 

To him that doeth it well. 

Fancy the world a hill, lad, 

Look where the millions stop; 

You'll find the crowd at the base, 

There’s always room at the top! 


lad, 


Courage and faith and patience! 
There’s space in the old world yet. 
The better the chance you’ll find, lad, 
The further along you get. 

Keep your eye on the goal, lad! 
Never despair nor drop; 

Be sure that your path points upward! 
There’s always room at the top! 


Mr. Brown. bought a a . parrot. He was told 
it was a good talker and would soon learn 
to repeat anything spoken in its presence. 
A month later, however, he returned with 
it to the store. “What’s the matter with 
it?” asked the dealer. 

“W-w-why,” said Mr. 
d-d-devil s-s-stutters! ie 


Brown, “the s-silly 








LEG TROUBLES—VARICOSE VEINS 


Swollen limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. The new Tgeeved 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
gives immediate relief and perfect support. Cheapest 
and best stocking made, contains no elastic. Ad- 
justable, light, cool, real comfort, thousands in use. 
Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 


CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 
164 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 











NATURAL way. 

a best proof of all this 
is that n ing you have 

ever done has given you 

any permanent relief.) 

My proposition to all: 

**1 CURE every case of Piles 

treated by my Mild —— 


FREE 


[ 200-Tee Parkview, 10th&Paseo 
MANSAS CITY. MO. 


JOCK 


MIZ PA No. 44 


Gives you a feeling of 
real comfort and the 
assurance of perfect 
protection while exer- 
cising or playing 
games of any kind, 


Allelas- 
tic. Per- 
fect fit. 
Lu Be not 

Perfect pouch. Patented 
fonieek May be boiled to tocleunse. 
TWO WEEKS TRIAL. 
If not satisf: return and money 
will be refu iled on receipt of 
peice $e State waist measurement. 2 -00 
THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY, Dept. O 
1038 Spring Street (above Race) Philadelphia 












DISEASES 

Write today for ares pe a 
Rectal Diseases and ct a 
Piles Without Surgery 


DR. McCLEAR} 
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FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILL [LLIAMS» TREATMENT 
85 Cent Bottle ( (32 Doses) 
FRE E 


Just because you start the day worried 
and tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, 
an aching head, burning and bearing down 
pains in the back— worn out before the day 
begins—do not think you have to stay in 
that condition. 

Be strong, well, with no stiff joints, sore 
muscles, rheumatic pains, aching back or 
kidney trouble caused by body made acids. 

If you suffer from bladder weakness, 
with burning, scalding pains, or if you are 
in and out of bed half a dozen times a 
night, you will appreciate the rest, comfort 
and strength this treatment should give. 

To prove The Williams Treatment con- 
quers kidney and bladder diseases, rheumatism 
and all other ailments when due to excessive 
uric acid, no matter how chronic or stubborn, 
if you have never tried The Williams Treat- 
ment, we will give one 85c. hottle (82 doses) 
free if you will cut out this notice and send it 
with your name and address. Please send 10 
cents to help pay postage, packing, etc., to The 
Dr. D. A. Williams Company, Dept. T-2505, 
P. O. Building, East Hampton, Conn. Send at 
once and you. will receive by parcel post a 
regular &85c. bottle, without charge and with- 
out incurring any obligation. Only one bottle 
to the same address or family. 


No More Gas in 
Stomach & Bowels 


If you wish to be permanently relieved 
of gas in the stomach and bowels, take 
Baalmann’s Gas-Tablets. 

Baalmann’s Gas-Tablets, 
distinctly and especially for 
and particularly for all the 
coming from gas pressure. 

rhat empty, gone and gnawing feeling at 
the pit of your stomach will disappear; that 
anxious and nervous feeling with heart palpi- 
tation will vanish, and you will once more be 
able to take a deep breath, so often prevented 
by gas pressing against your heart and lungs. 





are prepared 
stomach gas, 
bad effects 


Your limbs and fingers won’t feel cold, and 
go to sleep, because Baalmann’s Gas-Tablets 
prevent gas interfering with the circulation; 
intense drowsy, sleepy feeling after dinner 
will soon go. Your distended stomach will 
reduce by inches because gas will not form 
after using Baalmann’s Gas-Tablets. 

Send for Baaimann’s Gas-Tablets. Get the 
Genuine in the yellow package, for only then 
can you expect the beneficial results many 
others have experienced. 

Price One Dollar. Prepaid. 

J. Baalmann, Chemist, 72 Second St., San 


Francisco, Calif. 


Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro 
Body Battery is the greatest 
invention for debility the 
world has ever known. No 
drugs. no medicine, no di- 
eting, no unusual demands 
of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital life 
into your nerves, organs and blood 
during the time you are asleep. For 
treatment of rheumatism. weak 
back, nervousness, stomach, liver 
and kidney disorders it is in- 
comparable, Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 


P. D.C. Lorenz ElectricWorks 
2240 Lincoin Ave., Chicago, mM. 














Send for free book about special treatment 


used successfully for over 25 years by Dr. 
Panter in thousands of cases. NO matter 
how bad the blood is or the cause of the 
disease—send for the book today. 
PANTER REMEDY CO. 
800 No. Clark Street 





Room 61 CHICAGO 








DIABETES ts Curable. A late Medica! Dis- 
covery known as “DIBETOSAN” 
will Completely Eradicate Sugar in 72 hours. No strict 


dieting. Write today for EE TRIAL Treatment. 
The Dibetosan Company, Dept. P, 333 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“What are you looking so happy over, 
old man?” 
“I am rejoicing over the birth of twins.” 


“Great Scott! I congratulate you!” 

“Don’t congratulate me; go and congrat- 
ulate Jones; he’s the lucky man. I never 
did like the chump.”—Houston Post. 


She—did you ever see the Homer twins? 

He—Yes. 

“Don’t you think the boy is the picture 
of his father?” 

“Yes—and I also think the girl is the 
phonograph of her mother.”—Chicago 
News. 

Sandy—I want tae buy a necktie. 

Clerk (showing some fashionable speci- 
mens)—Here is a tie that is very much 
worn. 

Sandy—I dinna want ane that’s very 
muckle worn. I’ve plenty o’ them at home. 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


When a man came rushing at a terrific 
pace to catch a Staten Island ferry-hoat 
and arrived just in time to have the gate- 
man shut the door before his face, a by- 
Siander remarked: “You didn’t run fast 
enough.” 

“I ran fast enough,” replied the disap- 
pointed man, “but I didn’t start in time.” 


“Yes,” said Jenkins, “my mother is quité 
ill.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the polite Frenchman, 
“I feel mooch ze sympathee, and what ees 
ze mattress?” 

“The mattress? 
the matter?” 

“Ah! but ess eet not ze female gendaire 
zat we speak?”—Philadelphia Record. 


Oh, you mean what is 


“What is the name of that handsome 
prisoner?” asked the impressionable young 
woman. 

“No. 2206, miss,” replied the guard. 

“How funny! But of course, that is not 
his real name.” 

“Oh, no, miss that’s just his pen name.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A certain member of congress recently 
became a parent. On announcing the news 
the doctor exclaimed, gleefully: “I con- 
gratulate you, sir; you are the father of 
triplets.” 

The congressman was astounded. “No, no, 
no,” he replied, with more than parliamen- 
tary emphasis. “There must be some mis- 
teke in the returns. I demand a recount!” 


“Do you know what it is to go before 
an audience?” 

“No. I spoke before an audience once, 
but most of it went before I did.”—Ameri- 
can Boy. 

Cuthbert Chubleigh—Ah! Miss Caustic, 
did I hear you say that I was—er—dense? 

Miss Caustic—Certainly not, Mr. Chub- 
leigh. All I said was that if your brains 
were dynamite there wouldn’t be enough to 
blow your hat off !” 


“I don’t like these photographs at all,” he 
said. “I look like an ape.” 

The photographer favored him with a 
glance of lofty disdain. “You should have 
thought of that before you had them tak- 
en,” was his reply. 


Kjerulf—Hello! What a nifty overcoat. 
Where did you get it? 

Bjscz—I picked it up at Jacobs’s on 10th 
street. 


Kjerulf—Is that a clothing store or a 
restaurant? 


“So you think you can stand the arduous 
duties of a film actor?” remarked the pro- 
ducer. “You know, in our business we may 


find it necessary to throw you down a 30- 
foot flight of stairs into a barrel of rain- 
water.” 

“Oh; I can stand all that!” said the hun- 
gry man. “I was collector for an instal- 
ment furniture house for three years.” 


A Manchester grocer is advertising for 
a man to look after customers, partly out- 
doors and partly indoors. We dread to 
think what will happen to him when the 
door slams.—London Punch. 


“Josh Slack has lost his job as road over- 
seer,” announced the gaunt Missourian. 

“What did he do?” inquired his wife. 

“He didn’t have anything to do, and he 
wouldn’t even do that.”—Kansas City Star. 


“Did I step on your foot?” asked the big, 
fat man as he squeezed into a seat beside 
the gaudily dressed young woman at the 
movie theater. 

“It was either you or an elephant,” re- 
plied his victim—Country Gentleman. 


Mr. Aronoff—Who’s the woman you just 
spoke to? 

Mrs. Aronoff—Our next-door neighbor. 

“But she didn’t return your courtesy.” 

“She never returns anything.” 











On air journey from Paris to London, as 
airplane passes over English Channel. Hus- 
band—Ah, we are now over the ocean. 

Wife—Dear me; I thought it was much 
bigger. 

They seated themselves at the table. “Will 
you have a little shrimp?” he asked. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed, “this is so sud- 
den !”—Success. 





Bodwell—What is your favorite book? 

Matty—Principally speaking, it is my 
bank-book; but even that is lacking in 
interest this year. 


Mistress—Did 
plant, Mary? 

New Maid—Why, no, mum, I thought it 
was waterproof.—Boston Transcript. 


you water the rubber 


The two keys to success are luck and 
pluck—luck in finding someone to pluck— 
Life. 

“She has a masculine mouth, don’t you 
think?” 

“Very! I fancy she couldn’t hold more 
than a dozen hairpins in it to save her 
life.” 


Gray—Woman is a riddle. 

Bray—That’s right. She keeps us guess- 
ing, and yet we hate to give her up!—Car- 
toons Magazine. 


Spinks—What made him so mad? 

Winks—He told his wife she kad no 
judgment, and she just looked him over 
critically from head to foot and said she 
was beginning to realize it. 

A farm boy was standing on a high hill, 
looking the country over, when a tourist 
motoring by stopped for a chat. “You have 


a fine view from here, my lad. How far do 
you suppose you can see—to China?” 
“Much farther than that, Mister.” 
“How’s that?” 
“When that cloud goes away, Pll be able 
to see the sun very easily.”—Judge. 


Mrs. Browne—I can make a fool of my 
husband whenever I want to. 

Mrs. Towne—How do you work it? 

Mrs. Browne—Easy. Let him have his 
own way. 


THOSE TERRIBLE STYLES 
Shopper—I want to get a fashionable 
skirt. 
Saleslady—Yes, madam. Will you have 
it too tight or too short ?—Life. 


“We'll have to give the girl credit, any- 
how.” 

“For what?” 

“Trying to pull down skirts that wouldn’t 
pull down.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Father—Melanie is 15 years old. I don’t 
think it is decent of her to appear in pub- 
lic in such a short dress. 

Mother—Don’t worry, dear. She put on 
one of mine by mistake—Vienna Muskete 


Pals. Se ” 

“Well, Mr. Artlaigh,’ Miss Pepley re- 
marked archly, “I see you are looking at 
my new gown. Really, now, what do you 
think of it?” ; 

“Charming, charming!” he replied. “! 
would make just one small criticism, if | 
might be permitted.” 

“You know I would value your criticism 
What is it?” » 

“That it begins a trifle too late and end: 
somewhat too early.” 


She (in a tantrum)—Absolutely! I’m 
going away to die. Give me my tooth 
brush and my powder puff.—Paris Sans- 
Gene. 


SOME “DRY” HUMOR 
Stranger, to native—Is old Joe Biggin’s 
cider mill a runnin’ still? 
Native—It’s a runnin’ al] right, and I sus- 
picion thet it’s a still, judgin’ by the liquor 
ish smell. 





“A great many of my patients are paying 
up.” ‘ 
“To what do you attribute that, doctor?” 
“I suppose they think they can work me 
for liquor prescriptions.”“—Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal. 





“How did Bubblesnort become a million- 
aire so quickly?” 

“He’s an importer.” 

“From Europe?” 

“Nope, from Canada.”—Legion Weekly. 


Matty—Howdy, Old Top; has your new 
batch got any kick? ‘ 

Joe—Kick? You said it! Last night I 
heard a report in the cellar and when ! 
reached the scene of the explosion I found 
that the all-fired stuff had kicked the bot- 
tom out of a bottle and knocked a whole 
row of canned fruit off the shelf. 


“Do you drink?” 

“No.” 

“Then hold this quart while I tie my shoe- 
string.”—Lyre. 


RAKING OUT AN OLD CHESTNUT 
Matty—What is it that has two eyes and 
can’t see, four legs and can’t walk™but can 
kick as high as the Woolworth building in 
New York? 
Pop—I don’t know; what is it? 
Matty—Why, a dead mule. Ha! Hal 


Pop—But a dead mule can’t kick. 

Matty—No, and neither can the Wool- 
worth building. 

Pop—Oh, Matty! 
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